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SAILOR IN SOURABAYA. 


BY J. H. B. 


I was somewhere between Bombay 
and Madras, suffering that hot, dusty 


ch i } misery peculiar to Indian railway 


ths in & through that the Japanese were ready 


' to throw in their hand. My im- 
‘mediate reaction was one of relief 


journeys, when the first news came 


and profound gratitude that the shoot- 
ing war was at last over. 

Three months later I was watching, 
with no great enthusiasm, heavy shells 
falling into the sea unhealthily close, 
while British warships were thunder- 
ing away in reply with salvoes from 
four-inch guns. The scene? Soura- 
baya, for many days the hot-spot of 
a world supposedly at peace. 

I was serving in a Landing Craft 
H.Q. ship off the Malayan port of 
Port Dickson when the Japanese 
finally signed our peace terms ; play- 
ing my small part in Operation Zipper, 
which intended the storming of the 
beaches of Morib and Port Dickson, 
with the recapture of Singapore as 
the main object. That the operation 
went off at half-cock, thanks to the 
Japanese capitulation, worried no- 
body. We carried out our landings 
& originally planned, and poured a 
vast quantity of material over the 


beaches—the ports of Dickson and 
Swettenham were quite inadequate 
for the volume of men, stores, and 
machines to be landed. They were 
pleasant days, lying off those golden 
beaches fringed with palms and 
casuarinas, and there was a holiday 
atmosphere abroad, with no shooting 
and bombing to fray the nerves. 
We all agreed that Zipper was the 
pleasantest combined operation in 
which we had taken part. 

Then, as the lines of waiting mer- 
chant ships were unloaded and sent 
about their business, we began to 
ask ourselves, ‘What now?” Singa- 
pore was already ours; the Japanese 
in Malaya were being slowly but 
steadily rounded up, and many of 
us, especially those due for release, 
were beginning to think of Christmas 
at home. Then we discerned a ripple 
of activity running through the cool, 
calm rooms of Naval H.Q. ashore. 
There was much dashing to and fro 
in jeeps and staff cars between Seram- 
bang and Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore, and we began to realise that 
our campaigning days might not yet 
be over. For some days we had 
heard vague references on the radio 
D 
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to trouble in Java, but Java seemed 
a long way from Port Dickson, and, 
after all, it was a Dutch colony, 
wasn’t it? Doubtless the Dutch 
would be there to look after their 
own interests. 

The tempo increased, and some 
of the ships which we had unloaded 
reappeared, to be loaded up again. 
The names of Sourabaya and Batavia 
began to be mentioned. ‘There was 
to be a splitting-up of our staff 
between these two Javanese ports. 
Eventually I learned that I was to 
join the Sourabaya party. 

There was a feverish hunt to find 
out just what this Java business was 
all about. We learned gradually 
that the Japanese, on capitulating, 
had handed over their arms to the 
native population of the Dutch East 
Indies, the Indonesians, whose dreams 
of independence had been painstak- 
ingly fostered by the wily Japs during 
their occupation of these golden isles. 
To our surprise we learned that the 
Indonesians, whom most of us had 
been taught to regard as a happy and 
contented people under a benevolent 
colonial system, were not particularly 
eager to resume their old réle under 
the Dutch. Not only that, but that 
they, or the more fanatical elements 
among them, were threatening with 
death or imprisonment any Dutch- 
man with the temerity to return to 
the islands. Our mission, we learned, 
was to restore law and order among 
the hot-heads of the independence 
movement, evacuate the many thou- 
sands of Japanese soldiers and sailors, 
and release the Dutch men, women, 
and children who had been interned 
first by the Nips and then, after a 
few dizzy days of liberty, returned 
to their concentration camps, this 
time under Indonesian “orders and 
under Indonesian guards. When all 
this was accomplished, we British 
would quietly withdraw and_ the 
Dutch would sort out the political 
situation for themselves. It all seemed 
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very easy ; one of those little mopping. 
up affairs which seem to fall so often 
to the lot of the British. 

Yet how thankless the job became, 
with Britain’s motives misunderstood 
even by the nations serving under 
the South-east Asia Command, whose 
joint decision it was that British 
troops should bear this burden! The 
patience, gallantry, cheerfulness, and 
sacrifices of the British and Indian 
troops serving in Java and Sumatra 
will probably never be wholly realised 
and appreciated, except by those 
Dutch whom we had the pleasure 
and privilege of releasing from the 
worst type of imprisonment. 

It was on 24th October last that 
our convoy arrived off the Madura 
Straits, leading to the port and 
naval base of Sourabaya. Our joint 
force commanders were Brigadier 
A. W. S. Mallaby, C.I.E., command. 
ing the 49th Indian Infantry Brigade, 
and Captain R. C. 8. Garwood, D.8.0., 
R.N., both of whom were in H.MS. 
Waveney, a Naval H.Q. ship which 
had seen notable service in the land- 
ings in Normandy, Burma, Malaya, 
and French Indo-China. In company 
with the Waveney were H.M. frigate 
Loch Glendhu, the assault carrier 
H.M.S. Princess Beatrix, one LSI. 
carrying vehicles, and four Red 
Ensign ships with personnel and 
stores. 

Waiting for us off the entrance 
to the Straits were two rat-like 
Japanese gunboats, each wearing the 
black flag of surrender. By dint of 
frantic signalling they managed to 
convey to us the idea that they 
desired nothing more in the world 
than the honour of piloting the first 
British convoy into Sourabaya. But 
we were not ready to proceed, ani, 
to their surprise, dropped anchor. 
The hold-up was caused by four craft 
of the 74th L.C.T. Flotilla and 
H.M. tug Assiduous, which were #0 
rendezvous with us off the entran® 
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up-harbour, not having put in an 
appearance. Officers of the watch 
vainly scanned the horizon. The 
Jap gunboats, wandering unhappily 
round us, gathered that there had 
been a hitch somewhere, and, after 
more feverish signaJling, informed us 
that some British ships had already 
entered harbour. These could be 
none other than our missing L.C.T.s 
and tug, so we weighed and pro- 
ceeded. 

This final stage of our journey 
was full of interest. In the distance, 
shimmering in the hot sun, was the 
coast of Java, and its neighbour isle 
of Madura. Ahead of us, almost 
barring the channel, was a pathetic 
collection of ancient Dutch gunboats 
and merchant ships, sunk by the 
Dutch at the time of the Japanese 
invasion in the hope of blocking the 
channel. The Japs apparently had 
found these no great obstacle. On 
our port hand we left the fort and 
signal station of Jamuang, derelict 
and deserted, and the anti-aircraft 
guns rusty and abandoned. 

As we passed the towns of Kamel 
and Grisee we noticed with interest 
that both were flying, in great pro- 
fusion, the red-and-white flag of the 
Indonesian nationalists. But they 
appeared to take little notice of us; 
fishing-boats and trading praus ambled 
unhurriedly out of our way, and we 
continued up-channel, passing many 
burned-out and sunken wrecks, which 
included several K.P.M. ships, their 
goalpost masts rearing out of the 
sca at drunken angles. These, too, 
had been sunk by the Dutch so that 
they should not fall into Japanese 
hands. The scene saddened us, for 
& graveyard of ships is always a 
depressing sight to a sailor. 





Rounding the last bend, we saw 
ahead of us the quays and cranes 
of Sourabaya, and, to our relief, 
found the tug Assidwous and the 
four L.C.T.s safely anchored off Rotter- 
dam Quay, quietly minding their own 
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business. Their signal lamps began 
to flicker, and we learned that they 
had entered harbour the previous 
day under the happy impression that 
the British had already arrived and 
established themselves on shore. It 
had been with surprise, therefore, 
and then misgiving, that they had 
received a signal from shore instruct- 
ing them to “send delegates ashore.” 
‘Not wishing to get too deeply im- 
mersed in matters of State, the senior 
officer of the little convoy had made 
polite replies, anchored, and prudently 
awaited the arriva] of father. 

Signal lamps ashore were soon 
flashing in our direction, and once 
again came the request to send a 
delegation to meet the local Indonesian 
leader, one Dr Moestopo. We did 
not care overmuch for the somewhat 
peremptory tone of this signal, so 
the Brigade Intelligence Officer was 
sent ashore in the Waveney’s motor- 
boat to inform the Indonesians that 
if they wished to send a delegation 
aboard we had no objection. But 
the Indonesians, for all their seeming 
enthusiasm for delegations, were in 
no great hurry to accept the return 
invitation, and the joint Force Com- 
manders, after a brief conference, 
decided to proceed with the landing. 

While these little exchanges had 
been going on, the remainder of us 
had lined the rails and were finding 
much to interest us in our first sight 
of Sourabaya. Up-harbour was Cruiser 
Quay, with berths for ships of the 
Royal Netherlands Navy, and behind 
it, attractively sited among shady 
trees, were the naval barracks. Then 
came the entrance to the naval har- 
bour, and, on a narrow spit of land 
flanking the harbour, a smart, modern 
building camouflaged dark green, from 
whose signal tower all the flashing 
had come. We fell in love at onee 
with this building, which, we learned, 
was formerly the Dutch Naval Officers’ 
Club; then, during the occupation, 
Japanese Naval H.Q., and finally 
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nerve-centre of the “ Indonesian Re- 
publican Navy.” We promptly ear- 
marked it for the Royal Naval H.Q. 
we intended to establish ashore, and 
later had no reason to regret our 
decision. The building was the coolest 
in Sourabaya, and, when “ peace” 
had once more returned to the town, 
we were to spend many pleasant 
evenings sitting on its balcony, flapping 
feebly at the mosquitoes and drinking 
abominable Japanese brandy. 
Following the line of the sea-front 
again, our eyes came next to the 
entrance to the Kali Mas, the muddy 
river which winds its way through 
the streets of Sourabaya, and, flowing 
into the roadstead, makes brown the 
sea-water with the heavy silt from the 
hills—then the great length of Rotter- 
dam Quay, with its cranes and berths 
for six or seven ocean-going vessels. 
We noticed with interest that part 
of the quay had been blown away, 
owing, we heard later, to the ex- 
plosion of a drifting Japanese mine. 
It was on Rotterdam Quay that 
we first observed the efforts of that 
indefatigable guild, the sign-writers 
of Sourabaya. Every wall, every 
gable-end, every flat surface was 
eovered with hastily painted national- 
ist slogans, embellished with the 
nationalist colours of red and white. 
“Don’t talk to us of colonialism!” 
and ‘‘We will defend Indonesia to 
the last drop of our blood!” were 
typical slogans. “Remember the 
Atlantic Charter!” was a popular 
call. It was probably unintentional, 
though unfortunate, that in many 
instances the word “charter” had 
been mis-spelled “‘chatter.”” Wherever 
there was a space to be filled, in went 
the word “ Merdeka,” which, meaning 
“‘freedom,’’ was the rallying-cry of 
the Indonesians. Rarely has a British 
force received so vociferously wordy 
a welcome! In addition, all ships, 
big and little, in the harbour and docks 
had been liberally painted with red 
and white, and we later found that 
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the same rule applied at the airfield, 
All aircraft, even the wrecks on th, 
junk-pile, whether Japanese or relic 
of the old Dutch days, had beg 
marked with the Indonesian colour, 

Meanwhile, the landing was pp. 
ceeding. The Loch Glendhu, stil) 
waiting outside, was ordered by radio 
to escort the Princess Beatrix and th 
merchant ships into the roadstead, 
and eventually they rounded th. 
corner, piloted by the two Japanes 
gunboats, which had all the appearance 
of enjoying having a job of work 
do. If the Indonesians had show 
little enthusiasm at our arrival, Rear. 
Admiral Hase, of the grandly name 
Second Japanese South Seas Fleet, 
and his men were at least relieved 
to see us. Many of the Japanese 
ashore had been interned by the 
Indonesians, some had joined the 
nationalist forces, and the waiting 
days for Hase and his two ship, 
Kiji and Arasaki, had been anxiow 
ones, to say the least. It seemed 
that the Japanese sailors vastly 
preferred internment by the British 
to capture by the locals, who doubt- 
less had a few old scores to wipe out. 

With the arrival of the Princes 
Beatriz and the merchant ships, we 
signalled our intentions to the Indo- 
nesians and requested their co-oper- 
tion. In reply came, “ Before you 
landing wait for orders from Dr 
Moestopo.” The joint Force Con- 
manders’ answer to this was brief 
and typically British. It read, “We 
take orders from no one.” Unloadig 
then began. 

Disembarkation was carried out 
swiftly and without incident, and by 
nightfall of the 24th, after what had 
seemed a very long day, the greaier 
part of the 49th Brigade and much 
of its equipment had been landed. 
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aupported by ten Marines under 4 
subaltern. A small misadventure 
marred the dignity of the ceremony. 
As the landing party’s boat chugged 
over the sunlit waves it was remarked 
that there were steps at the front 
"| Joor of the club leading down to the 
water's edge. Thus, if the boat 
were placed alongside these steps, 
the party could enter the club from 
the seaward side, which, it was felt, 
would have some effect upon the 
members of the ‘‘ Indonesian Navy.” 
Accordingly the boat was headed 
for the steps, but—alas!—the tide 
was out and there was insufficient 
é' depth of water to allow the boat 
alongside. She was brought up hard 
and fast a few yards from the club 
baleony, from which the proceedings 
were being watched with interest by 
the Indonesian ‘“‘ brass-hats.” All 
efforts to rock the boat off failed. 
The two senior officers looked at 
each other in consternation. In 
imagination they saw themselves and 
their attendant Marines floundering 
through the mud to make an entry 
[vastly different from the one they 
had intended. But the Indonesians 
acted with commendable tact and 
promptitude. A motor-boat appeared 
from the naval harbour to tow the 
stranded boat off, and, with what 
dignity it could muster, our party 
landed at the correct place, a pontoon 
J inside the naval harbour where there 
was ample water at all stages of the 
tide. 

The occupants of the club, who 
introduced themselves as Indonesian 
naval police, were not unfriendly, 
and at once produced a supply of 
very drinkable Java beer. After 
this agreeable beginning there were 
smiles on both sides, but the tem- 
perature dropped with a thud when 
our party, with all the tact possible, 
broke to the Indonesians the news 
that we proposed taking over their 
H.Q., and would be obliged by the 
vacating of the building and the 
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lowering of the Indonesian colours. 
For all his firm exterior, the senior 
British officer was not a little alarmed 
to see from the corner of his eye 
that the small crowd who had assisted 
him ashore now numbered about 250, 
all uncomfortably well armed. Beside 
them our force of ten Marines seemed 
very small. 

Inside the club all smiles vanished 
and there was a long silence. Out- 
side there were angry mutterings 
from the mob as a young Indonesian 
began to harangue them. The situa- 
tion was clearly becoming awkward, 
and our party viewed with disfavour 
the prospect of running the gauntlet 
to reach the boat waiting at the 
pontoon. 

Fortunately the Indonesian naval 
leader, one Atmadji, a tall, handsome 
youth, who had worn the most engag- 
ing grin until the request for lowering 
the Indonesian colours had been 
made, realised that we meant business, 
and, after placating the mob, assured 
us of co-operation. He would do his 
best, he said, to meet our requests. 
So with feelings of relief that a ticklish 
job had been completed not unsatis- 
factorily, our party returned to the 
boat. After all, the beer was finished 
and there was little point in remaining 
ashore. 

The White Ensign was run up by 
the same party the following day. 
To avoid hurting the Indonesians’ 
feelings unnecessarily the senior British 
officer had intended a small but formal 
ceremony in which the Indonesian 
flag would be ceremoniously lowered 
and the White Ensign hoisted, the 
Mai‘ne guard at the Present. But 
the young signalman who had run 
on shea! up to the signa] tower had 
ideas of his own, and before anybody 
realised what was happening the 
Indonesian colours were down and 
the White Ensign flying in their place. 
We awaited a stormy protest from 
the Indonesians, but they paid little 
attention to the matter, and both sides 
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proceeded to discuss the questions of 
the day and further supplies of that 
excellent Java beer. 

I often wonder what has happened 
to Atmadji, a pleasant youth, who 
deserves to succeed. After beginning 
his naval career as “‘ Commander-in- 
Chief ’’ he was demoted several times, 
and the last I heard of him was that 
he was designated as “‘ Chief Employee 
of the Navy,” and was conducting 
“operations” from an ex-Japanese 
coastal craft somewhere up the coast. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the town, 
other parleys had been taking place 
between the joint Force Commanders 
and the Indonesian leaders. Advanced 
Brigade H.Q. was set up without 
hindrance, co-operation was promised, 
and the atmosphere was friendly. 
The only awkward note was struck 
by @ former Customs official, who was 
anxious to resume his old job, and 
demanded dues on the army material 
being unloaded. Nobody took much 
notice of him, and night fell on a 
peaceful Sourabaya. 

The friendliness of the Indonesians 
was even more marked the next day, 
26th October. The joint Force Com- 
manders began a busy twenty-four 
hours with a conference with Dr 
Moestopo, the scene of which was 
the drawbridge over the Kali Mas, 
later to see much bitter fighting. 
Then followed visits to the British 
Consulate and a meeting with the 
Indonesian so-called Governor and 
Mayor of Sourabaya. The latter 
were surrounded by a motley crowd 
who introduced themselves as the 
chiefs of the Indonesian army, navy, 
and police. At all these meetings 
the British intentions were explained 
and reiterated—to maintain law and 
order, safeguard the Allied internees 
and ex-prisoners of war, and disarm 
and evacuate the Japanese forces. 
To this Dr Moestopo smilingly replied 
that the Indonesians had been in 
complete control of the town since 

3rd October, and, he affirmed, had 
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maintained law and order most effes. 
tively. The Japanese had all beep 
interned, and, he added significantly, 
their arms wero now in the possession 
of the Indonesian army. So far gg 
the internees were concerned—‘“‘ Duteh 
criminals ’”’ was his term—he was most 
reluctant that these should be released, 
But the British remained firm on this 
point, and Moestopo began to waver, 
As a face-saver he said he must test 
the reactions of the people and rushed 
off to the microphone at Radio Soura. 
baya. He returned beaming to report 
that his people were very happy to 
co-operate with the British to the 
fullest extent. 

27th October began well with the 
release of the first Dutch—twenty. 
seven officers and prisoners of war, 
three women and one child, the 
first trickle of what we hoped would 
soon become a steady stream. This 
small party was placed on_ board 
an outgoing British ship and was 
soon on its way to Singapore. In 
the dock area all was going well. 
As promised by Moestopo, the Indo- 
nesians were co-operating cheerfully 
and willingly. They are excellent 
workers, and the unloading of ou 
ships procesded at top speed. Some 
of the high-powered American car 
in which the Indonesian leaders had 
been rushing about the town, flying 
huge flags, were placed at ou 
disposal, and we began to look forward 
to our stay in Sourabaya as 4 
not unpleasant interlude. Admittedly 
there were Indonesian youths drilling 
and parading on every open spat 
in the town, but they had so cluttered 
themselves up with rifles, revolvers, 
and immense Japanese swords thet 
we could not take them very seriously. 
Their beaming faces and_ friend] 
salutes were disarming, too. 

But in the afternoon occurred the 
incident which was to change the 
whole tone of our relations with th 
Indonesians and precipitate mut! 
bloody fighting. A Dakota aircrafi 
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from Batavia, where the British had 
been established for some days in 
co-operation with the Dutch, flew 
over the town dropping leaflets. By 
mischance none of them fell into 
British hands until later. It was, 
therefore, with some surprise that we 
saw the smiles vanish from the faces 
of our dockyard coolies. Many of 
them downed tools and cleared off ; 
the few who remained were sullen 
and suspicious. What, we asked 
ourselves, could have caused this 
sudden about-face ? 

A naval officer, who had lived in 
these parts for some twenty years 
and speaks Malay fluently, attempted 
to rally the coolies in the hope of 
reaching an agreement on food, wages, 
and working hours, but in the middle 
of his parley the military police 
arrived with news of trouble. They 
also gave us the purport of the leaflets 
dropped by the Dakota—that the 
Indonesians were to deliver up to 
the British all arms and weapons, 
or else .. .! 

It was most disappointing to us. 
A day which had opened sunny and 
friendly closed dark and _ brooding. 
The knowledge that our small British 
foree was hemmed round by tens 
of thousands of suspicious and heavily 
armed Indonesians was none too 
pleasant. We knew that the Javanese 
was by tradition a ferocious fighter 
and we had no reason to believe that, 
after a few weeks of being his own 
master, living in the comfortable 
bungalows once occupied by the well- 
to-do Dutch and enjoying all the 
amenities of life, he would return 
without a fight to the squalor of the 
kampongs. The Indonesian leaders, 
after a short but sweet taste of power, 
were not likely to sacrifice everything, 
with the knowledge that sooner or 
later they would have to account 
to their former masters for their 
actions. All these things in mind, 
we awaited the morrow with interest 
and some disquiet. 


D day for the Herculean task of 
disarming the Indonesians in Souras 
baya was 28th October; H hour 
was 1430. Promptly at this time 
the British and Indian troops began 
to move outwards from the dock 
area, rounding up here and there 
small groups of Indonesians, disarm- 
ing and dispersing them. The British 
troops carried out their duties with 
good humour and tried to spare a 
proud people, convinced of their 
legitimate right to freedom, from too 
much humiliation. But the Indo- 
nesians were angry and had no 
intention of standing by tamely to 
be disarmed. They fell back as our 
troops advanced, and our thin ranks 
became even more extended. We 
waited grimly for the first news of 
an open rupture. 

We had not long to wait. Early 
in the evening we heard that a truck 
containing British troops had been 
ambushed while crossing the Kali 
Mas drawbridge and that there had 
been casualties. More British troops 
had been hurried to the scene, and a 
pitched battle was in progress near 
the bridge. With bullets from both 
sides flying over thick and fast, war 
correspondents in a car attempted to 
cross the bridge, unaware that they 
were in the middle of a battleground. 
With commendable speed they at 
once abandoned their car and sought 
such cover as was available. 

Sourabaya presented a sombre 
picture that night. A huge ware- 
house, stuffed with merchandise, was 
in flames—fired, we believed, by 
extremists. Smaller fires were burn- 
ing here and there in other parts of 
the town. Throughout the night 
there was the crackle of small arms 
and machine-gun fire and the heavier 
thump of mortars. In the camps 
and prisons in and around the town 
the thousands of Dutch, Eurasian 
and other men, women, and children, 
whose hopes of freedom had a few 
hours ago been so high, waited 
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with anxious hearts to. see what 
the morrow would bring. 

Fighting continued throughout the 
next two days. It was soon apparent 
that the Indonesians were trying to 
infiltrate through the thin British 
lines to the dock area. They were 
fairly successful in this plan in the 
vicinity of the airfield, which lies 
directly behind Rotterdam Quay, and 
it became necessary for us to evacuate 
the field. As our troops concentrated 
in the dock area they were sniped 
continuously, and we suffered casual- 
ties for which, however, the In- 
donesians paid heavily. Once again 
the gaunt structure of the Kali Mas 
drawbridge was the scene of the 
heaviest fighting. 

During these two heavy days 
Brigadier Mallaby and his staff were 
untiring in their efforts to secure a 
cessation of hostilities. Time after 
time his car, bearing a white flag, 
was seen about the streets as he 
attempted to make contact with 
some responsible Indonesian leader. 
Everywhere the mob was out of 
hand, and he missed death a dozen 
times from snipers’ bullets. It was 
while on one of these missions, on 
the afternoon of 30th October, that 
he met his tragic and heroic death. 

Learning that a large crowd of 
Indonesians had besieged a small 
party of Mahratta troops in a ware- 
house and were intent on wiping 
them out, he hurried to the scene 
in his white-flagged car. He was 
accompanied by three other officers— 
Captains C. Smith, T. L. Laughland, 
and H. Shaw. 

That evening we received word in 
the Waveney, which we were using 
as the naval operational centre until 
our communications ashore could be 
established, that Brigadier Mallaby 
had failed to return. All that evening 
we waited for news. It came to us 
in dramatic fashion. In the early 


hours of the next morning a boat 
arrived alongside, 


and on to the 
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quarter-deck tumbled two officers, 
exhausted, their clothes ripped and 
covered with mud. They were Laugh. 
land and Smith. We took them below, 
and eventually were able to piece 
together the sad story. 

It appeared that the Brigadier’s 
car, on reaching the building wher 
his Mahrattas were held, was at 
once surrounded by a large mob of 
Indonesians, their tempers at white 
heat. Notwithstanding the white flag 
they at once attempted to manhandle 
the four officers. Captain Shaw waz, 
in fact, dragged from the car. and 
hustled off. The Mahrattas opened 
fire on the crowd and drove them off 
temporarily, but the Indonesians 
replied with heavy rifle-fire at the 
car, though none of the occupants 
was hit. There was a lull, and then 
two Indonesians were seen creeping 
towards the car. They called out 
to the British officers, and Brigadier 
Mallaby, still hopeful of averting 
further fighting, leaned out of the 
window the better to hear what 
they might have to say. They at 
once shot him, killing him instantly. 

There followed the story of an 
incredible escape by Smith and Laugh- 
land. Each was armed with hand- 
grenades, and by flinging these among 
the yelling crowd they managed to 
fight their way to the nearby banks 
of the Kali Mas. Among the victims 
of their grenades, to their immense 
satisfaction, were the murderers of 
the Brigadier. Splashing into the 
muddy waters of the river they 
hugged the shadows of its banks and 
half swam, half floundered through the 
mud for four miles or so until they 
reached Naval H.Q., where they 
found a boat to take them off to 
the Waveney. After a few hours’ 
rest they recovered sufficiently to 
return to Brigade H.Q., where they 
learned that Captain Shaw had also 
made a successful escape. 

As the news of the murder of 
Mallaby was broadcast to a horrified 
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world, the Indonesian leaders realised 
that they had gone too far, and 
British efforts to secure a cessation 
of bloodshed began to bear fruit— 
on paper at least. Officially, fighting 
ceased, but, although the nationalist 
leaders were anxious to avoid any 
more acts so damaging to their cause 
as the wanton murder of a peace 
emissary under the white flag, their 
followers were wholly out of hand, 
and there were pitched battles wher- 
ever British strong-points were estab- 
lished. Conference after conference 
took place between the British and 
Indonesians, but the latter were weak 
and evasive, and were obviously 
unwilling to make any decision which 
might be unpopular with those of 
their own followers still eager for 
British and Indian blood. 

The extremists, mostly young men 
and boys, were & nuisance to us in 
a thousand ways. They sniped us, 
mortared us, machine-gunned us, set 
fre to our transport, and plagued 
us generally like a swarm of hornets. 
One of their favourite tricks was to 
tng up Brigade H.Q., which had 
been linked by phone with the In- 
donesian H.Q., a score of times a 
day, usually just for the pleasure 
of sniggering at our sorely tried 
signallers. 

It was after such a day that the 
small British force, weary, short of 
ammunition, and faced by tens of 
thousands of ferocious and well-armed 
fanatics, tuned-in to the B.B.C. and 
heard the same Indonesians threatened 
with all the armed might of Britain— 
land, sea, and air—unless they laid 
down their arms. The Indonesians 
reached for their arms, but not to 
lay them down. They were out for 
more British blood while the going 
was good, and fighting that night 
was widespread. Every available 


British and Indian soldier was by 
this time a fighting man, whatever 
his category. The stevedores of the 
dock operating companies, under the 
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redoubtable Major Joe Bywood, gave 
@ particularly good account of them- 
selves. Undeterred by snipers, they 
unloaded their ships by day, and by 
night helped to stem the infiltrating 
Indonesians. These husky dockers 
from Hull, Clydeside, and Liverpool 
certainly earned their battle honours 
at Sourabaya. 

We began the Ist of November 
by rounding up all the small-arms 
ammunition from the ships to supple- 
ment army supplies. Welcome rein- 
forcements for the Navy arrived in 
H.M.S. Sussex, flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Patterson, commanding the 
5th Cruiser Squadron, and_ the 
destroyers Caesar, Carron, and Cavalier. 
The Sussex, by reason of her deep 
draught, was unable to proceed up 
harbour, but she landed her Royal 
Marines to join up with their hard- 
pressed comrades of the army. She 
also played an extremely useful réle 
in controlling the unloading into 
L.C.T.s of those merchant ships which, 
like herself, were too deep to cross 
the shallow water on the bar, neglected 
and undredged by the Japanese. 
The Sussex’s gunnery officer was also 
landed, for purposes which boded no 
good for the Indonesians. 

The three destroyers came steam- 
ing up harbour in fine style, and it 
was with no small satisfaction that 
we watched them pick up moorings 
in positions which enabled them to 
command every part of the town 
with their guns. 

Meanwhile, the Indonesians con- 
tinued to make things as unpleasant 
as possible. First they cut off all 
electric lighting throughout the town, 
and then the water supply. Unload- 
ing of much-needed supplies was 
delayed because the dockside cranes 
ceased to work and we had to unload 
by derrick. Water supplies from ships 
to troops had to be organised. The 
dockyard was ransacked for oil lamps 
and paraffin. That night was moon- 
less, and once again we experienced 
D2 
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the uncomfortable feeling of being 
ringed by an unseen, quick-moving 
enemy. Every shadow seemed to 
hide an Indonesian, and alerts were 
frequent. As one senior naval officer 
commented, “The slightest sneeze 
will wake this baby!” But on one 
side at least, the seaward side, we 
were not threatened, and looking out 
towards the roadstead we saw the 
twinkling lights of the Caesar, Cavalier 
-and Carron, and, of course, the faithful 
-Waveney, and from those lighte drew 
much comfort. 

2nd November was a great day. 
After nearly a week of conferences, 
proposals, counter-proposals, cease-fire 
agreements, and the prompt violation 
of them by the Indonesians, we were 
able to secure the release of the first 
big batches of Dutch internees. From 
-the camps and jails, in the transport 
at our disposal, which was little 
enough, came a steady stream of men, 
women, and children, many of them 
ill and emaciated after their double 
spell of internment. The gratitude 
of these people was sufficient thanks 
‘for the British and Indian troops 
who had fought so tenaciously against 
heavy odds to release them. And 
when they were at last on board the 
-King’s ships which were to take them 
to Singapore, they received a welcome 
which none of them is likely to for- 
get. They were at once given a 
meal, rough but ample, which for 
many provided the first variation 
for years from the prison diet of 
eternal rice. Sailors and officers rifled 
their kits to help make up deficiencies, 
and while mothers descended on the 
bathrooms and smartened up, the 
‘gailors kept the children amused, 
rigging swings and roundabouts for 
them and making them feel at home 
in a thousand ways. 

We were all mightily impressed 
by the manner in which the internees, 
whether pure Dutch, Eurasian or 
~what you will, had maintained their 
dignity and appearance while in con- 
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finement. The women in particu 
had managed to remain well-turne 
out in spite of shortage of al] necessitig 
of life. Some were clad in sma 
frocks, others in sun-suits or slags 
which, we considered, would hay 
been much envied by our own coupon. 
less womenfolk at home. Some y 
the women we noticed were gy. 
piciously bulky, and this we eventually 
discovered was because they had 
donned their entire wardrobe of frocks 
one on top of another. One womm 
had no fewer than fifteen layers ¢ 
garments on her—this, too, under 
a baking tropical sun. By nightfall 
2500 internees had been freed. Th 
good work continued the next day, 
and a further 1600 were sent away. 
Many of them were embarked in 
H.M.S. Glenroy, an assault ship who 
company must have found their load 
of women and children an uncommm 
change from her usual cargoes of 
invasion troops. 

Meanwhile, the navy had _ other 
jobs to do. Ships were arriving and 
departing constantly and _ required 
tugs to attend them. Though we 
had plenty of Dutch tugs their crew 
had long since vanished. However, 
the destroyers and frigates in harbow 
tumbled over themselves to provide 
crews, and we soon had half a doz 
tugs in commission. This is highly 
specialised work and generally cals 
for skill and experience, but ou 
scratch crews of stokers, cantem 
managers, stewards, and even @ 
occasional seaman, soon picked up 
the idea. 

A significant arrival during this 
day was H.M. frigate Loch Tarber. 
On board were Major-General E. ¢. 
Mansergh and the H.Q. staff of the 
5th Indian Division, arriving to reil- 
force our hard-pressed and exhausted 
49th Brigade. 

The next week was one of great 
activity. Ship after ship arrived 


with personnel and equipment. I 
the town sniping was frequent, with 
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-tumadl intervals of uneasy peace. The evacua- 


tion of internees continued. Each 
truck-load was won to freedom only 
after hours and sometimes days of 
parleying with the Indonesians, who 
broke their promises as easily as they 
made them. Often our trucks returned 
empty—the guards on the gates 
refusing to release the prisoners in 
spite of orders from above. One day, 
out of about thirty lorries, only a 
few returned. We learned with chill 
horror that as the convoy, unarmed 
by agreement with the Indonesians, 
was about to move off with its load, 
mainly women and children, the 
camp guards had opened fire and 
massacred most of them. We longed 
to avenge this crime, but, with thou- 
sands of internees still in Indonesian 
hands, we could only bide our time. 
On 7th November General Mansergh 
warned the Indonesians that he in- 
tended to clear the airfield area, 
where snipers had been harassing our 
handful of Thunderbolts and Mos- 
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~ - quitoes. Probably this was the 
a | ustionalists’ first intimation that our 


forces had been reinforced sufficiently 
to permit us to take the offensive. 
While they digested this unpleasant 
fact our troops quietly moved in and 
cleared all threats to the vital air- 
field. There was little resistance. 

Two days later leaflets were again 
falling over Sourabaya, but this time 
we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, if necessary, we were able to 
enforce the orders they contained. 
In them General Mansergh demanded 
the surrender of all hostages, several 
specified Indonesian leaders, and all 
wauthorised weapons, including, in 
addition to firearms, all kris, sharpened 
bamboos, blow-pipes, and poisoned 
arrows. Unless these orders were 
complied with by 0600 on 10th 
November he intended to enforce 
them with all the arms at his disposal. 
Womenjand children could withdraw 
from the town if they wished. 

Throughout the night we waited 
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impatiently for news. Would the 
Indonesians submit, or anticipate our 
attack by an attack on us? For 
the latter we were fully prepared. 
The answer is that the Indonesians 
did just nothing, though their staff 
cars were heard roaring about the 
town through the night. 

Promptly at H hour on the 10th 
General Mansergh’s troops attacked, 
and the nationalists discovered to 
their consternation that we had 
received tanks among our reinforce- 
ments. They fell back, setting fire 
to their kampongs and sniping all 
the time, but it was by no means 
@ one-sided affair. The enemy had 
@ number of well-sited Bofors guns 
with which they engaged our aircraft 
with increasing accuracy. In addi- 
tion, they had a number of heavier 
guns and began to drop shells into 
our anchorage, causing, it must be 
admitted, some discomfiture to the 
ships there, especially those laden 
with petrol or ammunition. But 
our forward observation officers were 
ready, and the guns’ crews of the 
destroyers got the chance for which 
they had been waiting. Salvo after 
salvo from their four-inch guns went 
whistling over our heads into the 
town, and the enemy shelling ceased. 
Some of their guns were put out of 
action and others were hurriedly 
withdrawn to new sites. This shelling 
continued for several days, but as 
quickly as the Indonesians re-sited 
their guns our destroyers found them 
with uncanny accuracy, and soon 
the last one had been silenced or 
had been withdrawn out of range. 

There was one delightful day when 
the Carron’s keen -eyed look - outs 
spotted a field-gun being man- 
handled into a position on the edge 
of a wood from which it could com- 
mand our anchorage. The operation 
was carried out with a good deal of 
stealth, particular’ attention being 
paid to camouflage. This took the 
better part of the forenoon. Finally, 
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when the Carron’s gunnery officer 
considered that his Indonesian opposite 
number had got everything to his 
satisfaction, he blew the whole morn- 
ing’s work skywards with a few well- 
placed rounds. The proceedings gave 
a decided relish to the rum issue that 
day. 

Gradually the tide of battle receded 
from us and we were able to accelerate 
the evacuation of internees. By the 
time some 7000 of them had been 
sent away Sourabaya was considered 
safe, and thereafter only the aged, 
sick, and infirm were evacuated. 
Camps were set up for the homeless, 
and “A” Camp, situated in the 
former Dutch naval barracks, became 
the particular concern of the Royal 
Navy. 

The days passed, and we all helped 
to bring back a badly battered Soura- 
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baya to something like normal, 
Electric light, telephones, postal ger. 
vices, and even the old steam trams 
began to function again. Food dig. 
tribution and medical services wer 
organised ; cinemas began to open, 

Christmas came, and was celebrated 
traditionally by Dutch and British § 
alike, though @ vigilant eye was kept 
for the much-threatened Indonesian 
counter-attack, promised for Christmas 
Day. The attack never came, and 
the day ended with the strains of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” ringing 
in our ears. The good people of 
Sourabaya had little to celebrate 
except their freedom, but they could 
at least sing, and from dawn to dusk 
we British were serenaded with that 
particular carol, sung in English, 
Dutch, Malay, Chinese, and half a 
dozen other languages. 
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BARBED WIRE AND DUST-DEVILS. 


BY BWANA TERATIBU. 


Borrow an atlas—there is no sense 
in defacing your own—and turn up 
the map of Africa. Find the District 
of Ruanda Urundi and the merry 
town of Kismayu, and draw a line 
connecting the two. 

Not far from this line lies Kolongi, 
nearest ‘town’ to Major Vance’s 
camp of some four hundred potential 
drivers and soldiers, drawn from most 
of the tribes in Central and East Africa. 

Second in command was the brilliant 
and sardonic Ronson; and there were 
two subalterns, Symes and Letch- 


It was chui, the leopard, that really 
persuaded everyone that the re-wiring 
of the camp boundary was urgent and 
essential. A sleepy sentry, emerging 
from a slight doze, became aware of 
green eyes regarding him steadily and 
balefully from a distance of a few feet. 

With great presence of mind he 
immediately fired his rifle; after all, 
surely that is what rifles are for? To 
the obvious need for haste, and the 
consequent absence of necessity for 
pettifogging detail, may be attributed 
the fact that he omitted the customary 
prelude of aiming that weapon. 

Which of the three was most startled 
must always remain a matter for 
conjecture. Yes, three, because the 
Bwana Captain Ronson was also 
involved. The leopard, with a snarl 
that was heard by a number of people, 
vanished into the darkness. The 
sentry, with an unearthly yell that 
woke most of the camp, vanished into 
the guard-room, and he was subse- 
quently extracted with great difficulty 
from beneath a bed, still clutching 


worth.! Symes, athletic rather than 
scholarly, was speedily christened 
Bwana Safari, the Bwana of journeys, 
by his platoon, as a result of his 
strenuous efforts to keep them fit; 
while the studious Letchworth, with 
his rather one-track mind and fond- 
ness for talking to his men—and any- 
one else who would listen—received 
the name of Bwana Maneno, the 
Bwana of words. These names, deemed 
by Ronson to be too cumbersome for 
Mess use, were shortened by him to 
* Walks ’ and ‘ Talks ’ respectively. 


his rifle and full of fight—against 
such extraction. Ronson leapt from 
his bed and proceeded to wind him- 
self into a sort of galvanic cocoon 
with his mosquito-net ; for the sentry’s 
bullet, zipping through the aforesaid 
net, had drilled a neat hole through 
the book with which Ronson was 
consoling himself prior to folding the 
hands in sleep. 

Now a mosquito-net, although 
apparently gossamer, is in fact exceed- 
ingly tough, so that by the time 
Ronson finally unravelled himself and 
arrived at the guard-room, full of 
strange oaths, most of the camp was 
astir, and the sentry had been extracted. 
Ronson addressed himself to that 
warrior. His remarks, shorn of irrele- 
vancies concerning the sentry and 
the history of his family for several 
generations in either direction, re- 
solved themselves into a request for 
information with regard to the circum- 
stances that had led up to the firing 
of the rifle. 

“‘ Effendi, I walked my beat, fierce 





1 “ The Experts.” 


‘Maga,’ July 1946. 
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and alert, like a good Askari. Silently, 


in the darkness, there crept upon me. 


chui. Al-lah! but it was no common 
leopard, being indeed of the height of 
@ man, and with eyes of flame. But 
I, being brave, ran not, but aimed 
with care as the Bwana has shown me, 
and fired my rifle. Then, seeing that 
it was clear that this was a ghost- 
leopard, and not to be harmed by 
bullets, since it did not fall, I went 
swiftly to make report to the Corporal 
of the guard.” 

“Ts it so ?”’ said Ronson, who had 
been told of the extraction. ‘“‘ And 
now you shall tell me why you thought 
to find the Corporal underneath your 
bed.”’ 

“Effendi, I was confused in the 
darkness.” 

“So? And in which direction ran 
this hyena ?” 

‘* Effendi, when I saw it I was 
close to your tent——”’ 

“That I know!” said Ronson with 
feeling. 

“___and it did not run, but 
vanished, being indeed a ghost, as I 
have told the Bwana. And it was no 
hyena, but the greatest of all leopards.” 

That it had been no hyena was 
amply confirmed by a chorus of men 
who had heard the unmistakable snarl ; 
and Ronson, after some mordant 
remarks in the course of which he 
touched upon fools, rifles, beds, and 
the penalties incurred by sentries who 
slept at their posts, returned to his 
tent. 

“ At least that settles the re-wiring 
question,”” he said to himself as he 
looked for the keys of his store. 

“Ought to have been done long 
ago,” he went on as he searched in his 
store for another net. 

“Tf that R.E. had known his job, 
it’d have been done properly in the 
first place,” he said as he groped under 
his bed for the broken net-props. 

The oil in his hurricane-lamp gave 
out. 

“Oh, to hell with it!” said the 
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Bwana Captain Ronson. “Let ’em 
bite!” 
They did. 
The subsequent history of the 


damaged net may now be told, 
Ronson’s boy eventually recovered 
most of the pieces, and sought to re. 
assemble them. The result Ronson 
carefully packed up and sent to the 
Padre in the town, with @ covering 
note suggesting that it might be of 
use to him to demonstrate to his 
disciples what the world must have 
been like before the Creation. 


Breakfast, normally a somewhat 
silent meal, was enlivened next morn- 
ing by Ronson’s pungent reminiscences, 

“Yes,” said Major Vance at length, 
“I agree; it’s a serious matter. 
Damn it, it might have been me!” 

“I,” suggested the Bwana Maneno. 

“Or you, yes; but that wouldn't 
have mattered so much. Right. We'll 
get the wire right away. Who wants 
@ safari ?”’ 

“TI do,” said Symes and Letchworth 
together. 

** Better toss for it,” said the Major. 

And so it was that within the hour 
Letchworth set out with four trucks 
and an ample supply of the forms 
that have penetrated even to darkest 
Africa. 

The outward journey was accom- 
plished without incident, and the wire 
was duly loaded. It was not until 
the noon halt on the second day of 
the homeward run that Letchworth, 
already rashly congratulating himself 
on a speedy safari, found that instead 
of four trucks there were but three. 
After justifying his name as a Bwana 
of words, he set out to look for the 
missing one, and this he found some 
fifteen miles back, mysteriously dry 
of petrol. 

‘‘ Where, then, are your spare cans ?” 
he demanded of Makobo, the driver. 

“Effendi, I did not have them; 
they must have been left behind in 
the camp.” 
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The spare driver, Nguli, corroborated 
this. 

“Ts it so?” said Letchworth scepti- 
cally. “ Of this you shall talk to the 
Bwana Major when we return.” 

A few hours later he took stock of 
his position. The sun was but an 
hour away from the horizon, and 
between convoy and camp lay full 
thirty miles. In that thirty miles, 
moreover, was @ difficult gorge, and 
he had no desire whatever to cross- 
ing it after dark, having already done 
so once with disastrous results. Near 
his present position road and river 
came close together, so that there 
would be no difficulty about water, 
and in the circumstances he decided 
to stay there for the night and restart 
at the first streak of dawn, so that 
they should arrive at the camp for 
breakfast. 

To him, some twenty minutes later, 
came Mwanzi, the cook. 

“Effendi, there is indeed water, 
but I fear to get it, for the place is full 
of mamba, crocodiles.” 

“O fool, take a stick and make a 
great splashing, and thus they will 
flee away; for know that they fear 
you more than you fear them.” 

“Effendi, doubtless that is true, 
since the Bwana says so, but if that is 
30, then is the water in no wise fit to 
drink.” 

Steeling his heart—and stomach— 
Letchworth led him forcibly to the 
drinking place. 

The meal over, Letchworth went to 
chat with his drivers for half an hour, 
a was his custom when on safari. 
Among them was one Siboyi, but 
newly returned from prison, where he 
had been for fourteen days for damag- 
ing another man’s truck. It appeared 
that Siboyi and the other man, Mtungi, 
had quarrelled, and Mtungi had kicked 
Siboyi in the stomach. The kicked 
one, in retaliation, had smitten the 
distributor of Mtungi’s truck with a 
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hammer, thereby doing no good what- 
ever to that delicate mechanism. 

Charged with the offence, Siboyi 
had surprisingly admitted it without 
hesitation ; indeed, he was inclined to 
be boastful about it; for had he not 
by such prompt retaliation saved his 
heshima, his honour? In vain was it 
pointed out to him that his action had 
incommoded no one except himself— 
that it had, indeed, enabled Mtungi to 
live a life of slothful ease until the 
truck was repaired. Siboyi was happy. 
Prison or no prison, his honour had 
been vindicated. 

It was to Siboyi that Letchworth 
now addressed himself. 

“OQ Siboyi, what is the news of the 
Great House? Did you then break 
stones for the serikali ?” ! 

““Not so, effendi. Not one stone. 
It seems that the serikali has enough 
of stones for the time. But there are 
worse things than stone-breaking.”’ 

Siboyi shivered. 

“What things are these?” asked 
Letchworth. 

“There was a new Bwana at the 
Great House, effendi. Men called him 
the Bwana P.T. He was more fierce 
than any other Bwana I have ever 
known. His tongue was like the 
point of a sword, and many and evil 
were the names that he called us— 
names,” he added, virtuously, “ that 
I would hardly use even to my own 
wife.” 

“And having called you names, 
what then?” asked Letchworth, 
smiling. 

“* Effendi, he was tall and big like a 
tree, and fierce as mbogo, the buffalo. 
He wore a little-little white shirt, and 
on its breast was a picture of two 
swords, like this.”” He held up crossed 
fingers. ‘‘ He made us run, although 
the sun was hot, and when we would 
have laid us down to rest he would 
not let us, but instead made us stand 
on one leg, like the great birds on the 





1 Serikali = The Government = lit. ‘‘ secret biter.” 
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lake shore; or hop like crows; or 
run on hands and feet, like monkeys. 
Then, as if this were not enough, he 
made us twist our bodies in evil ways ; 
aie-e ! we twisted our bodies until our 
stomachs were like to split open, and 
the sweat ran from us like blood from 
@ wound. And if a man stopped to 
rest, even for the space of one breath, 
upon him the Bwana heaped words 
that were worse than blows. A\l-lah ! 
I dream yet of this Bwana P.T., and 
wake sweating.” 

“So that you have then no wish to 
go again to the Great House ? ” 

effendi, I have not. 

> he went on, with typical 

African inconsequence, “have your 
eyes seen Kingi Georgi ?”’ 

“They have not,” said Letchworth, 
@ little startled by this abrupt change 
of thesis. ‘‘ Why do you ask me?” 

Siboyi sighed. 

“* Effendi, when I was a kijana, a 
youth, I thought that one day I might 
travel over the waters and see him, 
but now I know that this cannot be ; 
for I have been to a scholi and there- 
fore know that your country is a place 
of ice like the top of the mountain, so 
that no black man may live there. 
But it is in my head that if I could 
talk with a Bwana who has seen Kingi 
Georgi, that would be very good; 
but if I could speak with a Bwana 
who had spoken with him, aie-e / then 
indeed should I be happy.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Is he not the greatest and wisest 
of all the Bwanas, effendi? And will 
not some of his greatness and wisdom 
therefore shine in the faces of those 
who have spoken with him ?”’ 

“This I do not know,” said Letch- 
worth. “But it may be that you 
shall have your wish; for there is in 
the land, now, a Great One, a Bwana 
General, who is of the baraza ya vita, 
the war council, of Kingi Georgi, and 
has spoken with him many times.” 

“Will he come to our camp, 
effendi ? ’’ 
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“That I do not think. Our camp jsf i 


but small, and far from a town.” 
Siboyi nodded understandingly. 
“That is true, effendi. Doubtley 
our district has no women such g& 
those he is accustomed to.” 
“That may be so,” Letchworth 
agreed gravely. 


Soon after eight the next morning f 
they arrived at the camp, and, afte | 
@ hasty breakfast, work was begun on} 
the re-wiring. Symes was away on 4 
duties connected with the Mess, and} 
Ronson was busy in his store, so that [ 
throughout the morning Letchworth f 
laboured alone, instructing his sweat- 
ing charges how to sink posts and nail 
on barbed wire so that a really efficient 
barrier might be made. 

The Major had elected to hear the 
case of the missing petrol at two-| 
thirty, and just before that timo! 
Letchworth, with a spate of final 
instructions to the two Sergeants, 
Muringa and Mlazi, hurried off to be 
present at the hearing. 

Makobo, the driver, was marched 
in and formally charged. The in-f 
variable colloquy on such occasions, 
perhaps amusing the first time it if 
heard, becomes on constant repetition 
@ weariness of the flesh unspeakable. 

“* Makobo, you are accused that . .. 
you have sold petrol, the property of 
the serikalt.” 

** Who, effendi ? ” 

ae You.”’ 

“* Me, effendi ?” 

“ Truly, you.” 

** Not me, effendi. Some other man. 
I would not do this thing.” 

“Yet there are witnesses who say 
that you did it.” 

** Who, effendi ? ” 

“ec You ! ” 

** Me, effendi ? ”’ 

And so on. 

The African mental attitude to al 
this is uncertain. Possibly it is a kind 
of game, in which he scores five if the 
Bwana has an epileptic seizure, rang: 
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' ing down to a mere one if the Bwana 
| only goes very red in the face and 
shouts. 

The case now under consideration 
twas fairly straightforward. The petrol 
' had been there at the first night halt 
) of the return journey ; for Letchworth 
' himself had checked it, although 
Makobo unfortunately did not know 
' this. Next morning it had gone. 
Ergo, it had taken unto itself wings 
' during the intervening night, or else 
| Makobo had disposed of it. The 
Major preferred the second hypothesis, 
considering the first to be improbable. 
| On return to camp, Makobo, Nguli, 
and a crony of theirs named Mteni, 
had been found to be unaccountably 
affluent. During the night there had 
been, at different times, four sentries 
on duty, and all of them swore that 
they had seen and heard nothing ; 
but the suspicious- minded Bwana 
Major harped—unreasonably, Makobo 
thought—on the fact that two of these 
sentries had been Nguli and Mteni. 

Makobo, of course, strenuously 
denied everything. Given the oppor- 
tunity, he would no doubt have 
denied that he was on the safari 
at all. 

On the other side of the picture 
there were two men who had slept 
near Makobo, and who swore that they 
had heard him arise in the night, and 
had heard thereafter a clinking as of 
petrol-cans; but, deeming that this 
was none of their business, they had 
promptly gone to sleep again. 

“Seems clear enough, sir,” said 
Letchworth, who wanted to get back 
to his wiring. 

“No,” said the Major obstinately, 
“it’s not. Nguli and Mteni are lying, 
of course, but I like my cases tidier 
than this. I’ll show you what I mean. 
What’s the religion of these beauties ? ” 

“ Protestants, sir, both of them.” 

“Right; we'll follow the regula- 
tions and put ’em on the Christian 
form of oath. ‘I swear by Almighty 
God,’ and so forth.” 
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This was done ; and the evidence of 
Nguli and Mteni was as before. 

“Good enough,” said the Major. 
‘** Now we'll forget the regulations and 
put the blighters on the Pagan oath, 
and see what happens. D’you know 
it?” 

“Yes, sir. ‘By the head of my 
father and the honour of my mother.’ ” 

But Nguli had other views. 

“* Effendi, this I may not say.” j 

“ec Why ? ” 

“Because, effendi, then I% must 
speak truth, and Makobo will beat 
me.” 

From somewhere nearby there sud- 
denly came screams terrible to hear ; 
screams as of some unfortunate being 
torn asunder. Hastily consigning Ma- 
kobo and his disciples to the guard- 
room, Major Vance and Letchworth 
hurried to find the cause. 

This presented no difficulty. 

The work of re-wiring had gone on 
apace, for the Askari dearly loves 
hitting things with a hammer; and 
somehow—no one ever knew quite 
how—the wretched Siboyi had become 
most firmly imprisoned in the middle 
of the entanglement that was being 
constructed. Probably he had nailed 
himself in. Be that as it may, his 
companions had reasoned with swift 
logic. Should a Bwana come and 
find him there, they would be forced 
to undo the work of several hours in 
order to extricate him; they might 
even be late for the next meal. In the 
circumstances, the only and obvious 
thing to do was to extricate him as 
quickly as might be, and this they 
had done by the simple expedient of 
grasping his outstretched hands and 
pulling, hard. 

As might have been expected, this 
method had worked, but Siboyi’s 
somewhat exiguous uniform was in 
rags, and his almost naked body was 
a mass of long and deep scratches. 

“Beyond me,” said Ronson when 
he saw him. “ Hospital, right away, 
and the sooner the quicker.” 
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And so to hospital he went, with 
Letchworth’s valedictory words ring- 
ing in his ears. 

“It may be, O Siboyi, that at the 
hospitali you shall get your wish; for 
the Bwana General, the Great One 
of whom I spoke, is not far from 
there, and may desire to inspect the 
hospitali.”’ 

And so, a few days later, he did. 

** Bad case, this, sir,’ remarked the 
Medical Officer who was showing the 
great man round. ‘“ Seems to have 


“ Effendi,” said Kimau, the Mesa 
waiter, as he put down the coffee, 
“ Sergeant - Major Ajida and others 
would speak with you.” 

““ Where are they ? ” asked Ronson. 

“Effendi, they are behind the 
kitchen. Many nights is it thus,” he 
went on rather sulkily. “‘ They meet 
there, Ajida and Muringa and others, 
and speak many empty words of 
things they do not understand.” 


“And do not ask you to meet 
together with them ? ” 

“That is so, effendi. Yet do they 
ask Muki, the cook, who is a fool.’’ 


Ronson and the others smiled. 
There was no doubt that the good 
Muki paid a substantial, entrance fee 
to the debating society—a fee of un- 
considered trifles from the Mess. 

“ Tell them that I will be there in a 
little while.” 

“Tf you ask me——” Letchworth 
began as Kimau disappeared. 

** We don’t,” said the other three. 

“ Skip that bit, then. I only put it 
in for politeness’ sake. I can’t help it 
if I have better manners than the rest 
of you, can I? What I was going to 
say, when I was so rudely interrupted, 
was ” 

“Speech !”” cried Ronson, hammer- 
ing the arm of his chair. ‘“ Pray 
silence for the Bwana Maneno !”’ 

** Oh, !” exclaimed the Bwana 
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tangled himself up in some _ barbed 


wire.” 

“Indeed ?”’ said the General, and 
stooped to examine the much-bandaged 
form. 

Siboyi, hearing voices, opened one 
eye and glimpsed the crossed sword 
and baton on the General’s epaulette. 

With an _ ear-splitting scream he 
rocketed from his bed. 

“* Aie-e-e! It is the Bwana P.T.!” 
he yelled, and shot out of the far 
doorway. 


Maneno. “ Good mind not to tell you 
now.” 

“Go on, Talks,” said Symes en- 
couragingly. “I like it when he 
natters,” he explained. ‘It’s so nice 
when he stops.” 

“‘ Something in that,” Ronson agreed, 
sipping his coffee. “After all, he 
never says anything, so we don’t have 
to listen.” 

“‘ That’s true,” put in Major Vance. 
“ Distracting, though, if one wants to 
think.” 

* Persecution,” said Letchworth. 
“ That’s what it is. Persecution.” 

Ronson finished his coffee and stood 
up. 
“ That’s right,”’ he said approvingly. 
“Take no notice, Talks. You make 
’em listen. Do ’em no end of good. 
Why shouldn’t they have their share 
of hardships ? Damn it, I’ve got to 
go and listen to a shower of Africans, 
haven’t I?” 

“ But it’s about you. I mean, I bet 
I know why they want to see you; 
they’ve found out how you got those 
new field-boots.” 

“What d’you mean ? ” asked Ronson 
suspiciously, pausing in the doorway. 

“Pinching the troops’ rations and 
selling ’em!” 


Ajida, Muringa, and two or three 
others, who had been seated round & 
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rather dirty hurricane-lamp, stood up 
when Ronson approached. 

“ Effendi,” Ajida began, “here is 
a high matter about which we have 
talked much, and which defeats us to 


© understand.” 


Ronson squatted African fashion, 


elbows on knees. 


“Tell me then of this matter,’ he 
invited. 

Ajida hesitated, and Muringa came 
to his rescue. 

“ Effendi, yet our heads tell us that 


) you may be angry in your stomach 


when you have heard of it.” 
“That we shall see,” said Ronson 


F non-committally. 
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Ajida took a deep breath. 

“Effendi, you, who do not lie, 
have told us that there is a devil 
in petrol that makes engines go; is 
it not so?” 

“That is so,’’ Ronson admitted, 
searching his mind for the Swahili for 
an allegory. 

“Yet the Bwana Padre, effendi, to 
whose church in the town we went the 
other day, having no money, said 
that there was but one devil. He said, 
further, that this devil, whom he 
named ‘ Shaitani,’ lived not in any 
thing, but only in the hearts of men, 
and that it is he who tells men to 
steal and lie.” 

“ And that we know cannot be true, 
effendi,” put in another of the group. 
“Tf a man is a fool, and leaves money 
about, do I then need a shaitani to 
tell me to take it? Or to say after- 
wards that I have not seen it ?” 

“ Also, effendi,” said Muringa, “ do 
not all men know that there are many 
devils ? Have they not seen them in 
the storm and in the whirlwind— 
whose name is indeed ‘ dust-devil ’— 
and in the lightning that strikes a 
man here and spares one there? And 
did not you yourself tell us of the 
petrol-devil? Why then does the 
Bwana Padre lie to us ? ” 

“Here are many questions,” said 
Ronson, thinking quickly. ‘“ If a man 
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say that which he believes to be truth, 
it cannot then be said that he lies. 
‘Truth is like a thing seen in the half- 
dark. One man shall say, ‘ There was 
chui, the leopard’; another, ‘It was 
but fisi, the hyena’; and a third, 
‘It was but kivuli, the shadow.’ Who 
can say that any of these has lied, 
seeing that each has said what his 
eyes have told him ? ” 

The men looked at each other in 
silence. Here was a new idea. 

“That is true, effendi,” said Ajida 
at last. 

Ronson lost no time in following up 
his advantage. 

“May it not be, then,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ that when the Bwana Padre 
and I speak of devils, we do not speak 
of the same thing? When I tell you 
of the petrol-devil I do not speak of a 
devil that is evil, such as the one the 
Bwana Padre speaks of, that dwells in 
the hearts of men.” 

He paused, wondering exactly what 
he did mean by a petrol-devil. There 
was need, he realised, to choose his 
words carefully ; for the classification 
of devils as if they were botanical 
specimens presented certain difficulties. 

“* Effendi,” ventured Muringa, “ all 
men know that there are two kinds of 
devil, for there is the shaitani and the 
kizimwi ; but who shall tell the one 
from the other ? ” 

“That I will try to do,” Ronson 
declared. ‘‘ The shaitani, as the Bwana 
Padre says, dwells in the hearts of 
men and tells them to do evil things. 
He puts into their heads the thought 
that a man is a fool to leave money 
about, and that to steal such money, 
and then to lie about it, is not an evil 
thing—which indeed it is—but a 
clever one, which it is not. But the 
kizimwi is different, for he is not evil, 
but good. In our own tongue we call 
him ‘ Nature,’ and he it is who causes 
the trees and crops to grow, and the 
engine of the lorry to turn, and love to 
enter the hearts of men.” 

There was some thoughtful head- 
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shaking at this, and for a full minute 
they digested it in silence. 

“Doubtless the Bwana’s words are 
true,” said Ajida politely at last, 
“but what then of the other devils— 
those who dwell in trees and cause 
them to fall on men and slay them ; 
and those who dwell in rivers where 
the current is swift, and drag men 
down to death ; and those of lightning, 
and of snakes; and those secret ones 
that the mchawi, witch-doctor, sends 
from afar to slay at his bidding ?” 

Ronson knocked out his pipe 
irritably. 

“Here are no devils,” he said 
emphatically. “Indeed they are 
nothing but your own thoughts, and 
if you did not believe in them they 
could not harm you. For myself, I 
think that they are nothing but 
upuzi, nonsense, and therefore I have 
no fear of them; for I do not believe 
that there are such things. Hear my 
words ; for I tell you that no witch- 
doctor or devil can do me hurt, for 
the reason that I have no faith in 
either.” 

“‘ Effendi,” said Muringa urgently, 
“it is not good to say such words.” 

Ronson laughed shortly. 

** Have you ever heard of one of the 
white folk coming to hurt through 
these devils ? ” 

“Truly I have not, effendi,” Ajida 
admitted. 

“No. Nor will you ever; and that 
for the reason that I have told you— 
that we do not believe in them. And 
could you of the black folk but shake 
off your belief in them, thus also would 
it be with you. Now my head tells 
me that here is enough of words, for 
I have answered your questions. Both 
the Bwana Padre and I myself have 
spoken truth to you, and the only 
lies have been, like the devils, nowhere 
but in your own thoughts. Go now in 
peace.” 

Rather thoughtfully he made his 


(Aug, 
way back to the Mess, but, once in, 


he made a bee-line for the table whers [ 


the drinks were kept. 

“Talks,” he said, “you're an 
authority on the poets. Who said, 
‘There are more fools in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in 
King’s Regulations,’ or words to that 
defect ?” 


“Keats makes Guinevere say it in [ 


Sartor Resartus; but we're doing 

history now, not geography. The 

Major’s just broken the news to us 

that you’re leaving. Gosh ! 

be the same Company without you.” 
Ronson bowed gracefully. 


“IT thank you for those few kind | 


words,”’ he said. 

“ Kind my foot!” said Letchworth. 
“ All I said was that it wouldn’t be 
the same Company. Nor will it. Now 


I'll be able to get a word in edgeways ‘ 


sometimes ! ”’ 


The two grinned cheerfully at cach | 


other. 


“‘ But what’s it all about ?” Symes & 


wanted to know. “Why are you 


going, what’re you going to do, and | 


soon?” 

Ronson drank deeply. 

“* Questions!” he said. ‘“* My life’s 
nothing but one damn question after 
another. D’you realise that I’ve had 
over six years of undiluted African ? 
I’m going Home. I’m going to take a 
farm in the Cotswolds and settle down 
and grow a beard and forget what 
shauri ya mungu } means.” 

* Ts it all settled, then ? ”’ 

“ Practically. You can claim to go 
home after five years, you know, and 
they’re sure to pension me off when 
I get there; for I’d be a fat lot of use 
in the home Army after all this time.” 

“Yes, I agree with that last bit. 
But all the same, I just can’t see you 
poking turnips in the midriff and 
saying, ‘Ee! but oi’ll be seventy- 
foive coom next dung-spreadin’ !’ ” 

“Can’t you?” Ronson smiled 





1 Shauri ya mungu = the affair, or act, of God. 
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happily. “I can. I can see just that 
very thing. ‘The ploughman home- 
ward gropes his beery way.’ Think of 
it; real beer!” 

“Have some more of this lousy 
whisky if that’s how you feel,” said 
Symes. “ You know, I just can’t 
believe this. Damn it, you’re part of 
the landscape round here. When are 
you off ? ™ 

“Oh, week or two yet, I expect. 
Let’s fill ’em up all round; long time 
since we had a party.” 

Symes collected glasses and busied 
himself at the side table. 

“Wonder how the old African will 
take it when he hears,” said Letch- 
worth. 

“No doubt about that,’ Ronson 
declared. “He'll be as pleased as 
Punch.” 

“Oh no,” said the Major decidedly. 
“You’re wrong there, Ronnie.” 

“No, sir. I’m pretty sure I’m 
right. You see, I’m different from you 
three.” 

“How d’you mean ?” 

“Well, take yourself for a start, 
sir. The African comes to you for 
punishment when he’s done wrong. 
He calls you Bwana Haki, the just 
Bwana, because he knows you'll listen 
to all he’s got to say, and fully appreci- 
ates that he’ll get from you exactly 
what he deserves, neither more nor 
less. And he comes to you when he’s 
in trouble too, and gets help and 
advice. So, you see, you’re a good 
bloke. That clear ? ” 

“ Ye-es, I suppose so.” 

“Then there’s Walks and Talks 
here. They practically live with the 
Askari, and share all his troubles and 
worries and so forth, and pay him; 
and obviously, so that he can see it, 
I mean, devote the whole of their time 
to his training and welfare. So they, 
too, are good blokes.” 

“That may be; but don’t you work 
for him too ? ” 

“Of course I do; but he doesn’t 
see me doing it, so he doesn’t think 
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about it. He calls me Bwana Kali, 
you know, the fierce Bwana. I issue 
him with uniform and a rifle and so 
on, and I apparently take no further 
interest in him until he damages those 
things. Then, he thinks, I take a hell 
of a lot too much ; for instead of listen- 
ing to his story—which isn’t my job— 
I run and tell the Bwana Major all 
about it. As I said, sir, you give him 
the punishment he knows perfectly 
well he deserves, but I’m the villain 
of the piece; for I’m the one who 
discovers the crime and brings it 
to your notice. His idea, therefore, 
is that I spend all my time going 
round looking for faults in order to 
get him into trouble. Don’t you see 


that ?” 
Major Vance rubbed his nose 
thoughtfully. 


“I hear,” he said. “ But I still 
think you’re wrong. There’s a flaw in 
that argument somewhere, although 
I can’t put my finger on it at the 
moment.’ 

“Nor can I,” said Symes, “ but I 
still think it’s all rot. I’m going to 
tell my lads about it to-morrow, any- 
way, and we’ll see.” 

** So’m I,” said Letchworth. 

“As you say, we'll see; or rather 
you will. Well, I’m for bed; I’ve had 
an exhausting evening. Suppose I 
don’t see you some more, hullo!” 

“TI thought you wanted a party,” 
Symes protested. 

“Changed my mind. Matter of 
fact, I don’t feel too party-ish at the 
moment. Once again, good-night.” 

“What's the matter with him?” 
asked Letchworth when he had gone. 
“It isn’t like old Ronnie to push off 
so early, especially when there are 
drinks flying around.” 

Major Vance frowned slightly. 

“No,” he agreed. “‘ You see—well, 
in spite of what I said just now, there’s 
a hell of a lot of truth in what Ronnie 
was saying. That is the way the 
African sees him, you know, and I’m 
afraid he’s rather upset about it.” 
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in silence, for the Major had voiced 
their own secret thoughts. 


Ronson awoke next morning to 
pain in his right foot. Hasty examina- 
tion revealed what he had expected it 
to reveal: a black spot clearly visible 
through the big toe-nail, and a corre- 
sponding swelling beneath, indicated 
only too clearly that a jigger-moth 
had chosen that tender spot as a 
repository for her egge. 

His boy came running at the Bwana 
Captain’s peremptory summons, and 
his normal look of rather stupid 
inquiry changed rapidly to one of 
profound astonishment as he realised 
what the trouble was. 

But Ronson was too engrossed to 
notice this. 

“Get paraffin and a razor blade 
swiftly, and remove this ndudu from 
my foot,” he ordered, “‘and be sure 
that the blade is clean this time ! ” 

“* Effendi,” said Msibo as he stooped 
to operate, “‘ this is indeed quick ! ” 

“Quick ? What do you mean ?” 

“ Effendi, was it not but last night 
that you said no devils could harm 
you?” 

“Oh, devils my foot,” said Ronson 
angrily, in English. 

“Exactly,” agreed Letchworth, en- 
tering at that moment. “ Couldn’t 
have put it better myself. What's 
he mean about devils not hurting 
you?” 

“Oh, something I said to Ajida and 
some others last night ; I suppose it’s 
all over the camp by this time. Listen, 
Talks, will you do something for me ? 
I don’t fancy limping all over the 
camp with this infernal thing, so 
would you fetch me that motor-bike 
from the store? I think it’s more or 
less in running order.” 

“Sure; but how are you going to 
start it with that foot ?” 

“Easy,” said Ronson, grinning. 
“Till have my storeman follow me 
around and push.” 
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Symes and Letchworth received this 


morning bumping slowly and perilously 
round the camp on a somoewh 
antique motor-cycle, followed by 4 
greatly sweating Askari. 

It was as he was returning to lunc 
that he first saw the dust-devil. 4 





hundred-foot column of dust, leave, 
and other rapidly gyrating rubbish, | 
it was moving slowly along the cam | 
boundary, as if uncertain whether t) | 
come in or not. Suddenly it seemei | 
to make up its mind, and steered «} 








wavering course roughly parallel t 


so that it would have passed him ata | 


distance of some forty yards. 

But this was not to be. With 
startling abruptness it swerved again 
and came right at him, while all the 
camp watched in awed silence. 

Seeing that he could not avoid it, 
he trod violently on the foot-brake, 


and the venerable machine, unused to 
such treatment, stopped with a sudden- 7 
ness that sent its luckless rider over | 


the handlebars. 


Before Ronson could scramble to | 


his feet the dust-devil was upon him, 
and he could only grovel there, nose, 


eyes, ears, and mouth full of acrid, ( 


biting dust. 

It passed at length, and he sat up, 
coughing and spluttering and rubbing 
his inflamed eyes. By the time he 
had forced them painfully open the 
whirlwind was approaching the Mess, 
and in front of this structure it seemed 
again to hover with that curious air 
of indecision. Then, as if it had only 
waited to gain his full attention, it 
executed another abrupt swerve and 
bore down, slowly and inexorably, on 
his tent. 

As one in a dream he watched it; 
saw the tent engulfed ; saw the dust- 
devil pass on, leaving in its wake a 
tumbled and untidy heap of canvas 
and scattered belongings. 

That his comments cannot be re- 
corded is a matter for regret. 

Or is it ? 


So it was that Ronson spent th? 
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It was in the late afternoon that the 
cloud came. From the tiniest of dark 
nebule it grew in a matter of minutes 
to a huge blackness that blotted out 
the sun. The rain approached like a 
solid hissing wall, and moved majesti- 
cally across the camp, leaving a trail 
of mud and sodden misery. Engrossed 
as all men were in their affairs, yet 
there were many who swore after- 
wards that the deluge halted over the 
site of Bwana Ronson’s tent to make 
quite certain that all his still scattered 
goods were well and truly soaked. 

Truly a perfect day; but it was 
not over yet; for in the evening there 
came a deputation to see the Bwana 
Captain Ronson, headed by Sergeant- 
Major Ajida. 

“ Effendi, it is told to us that you 
go away, returning to your own 
country. Is itso?” 

“Tt is so, indeed.” 

Ajida, the rigid disciplinarian, so 
far forgot himself as to abandon the 
position of attention customary when 
addressing an officer, and stretched 
out his hands in anguished appeal. 

“ Effendi, it is the prayer of all men 
in the Company that you go not from 
us, for such a thing would be a trouble 
too great to be borne.” 

Ronson stared at the deputation in 
silent amazement; silent, because of 
a strange constriction in his throat 
that precluded speech for the time 
being. 

“Is this true?” he asked huskily, 
as soon as he could. ‘“‘I, the Bwana 
Kali?” 

“Truly, effendi!” came the reply 
in chorus. 

Ronson thought swiftly. His 
troubles seemed to be dissolved in a 
warm spreading glow of happiness 
and contentment, and his vision of a 
Cotswold farm receded into unim- 
portance. He was wanted. 

“ And is this truly the desire of all 
men ?” 


“ Truly, effendi!” even louder than 
before, 
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*“Then—then I go not, but will 
stay.” 

“* Effendi, is it then your word that 
you go not ?” 

“It is my word ” 

“ Al-lah!” The deputation became 
one enormous and happy grin. “It 
is good.” 

Ronson was impelled to voice his 
appreciation. 

“It is great joy to me,” he said, 
“to hear that men would grieve at 
my going; for it was in my head that 
to them I was nothing but the Bwana 
Kali, and that for me they had no 
love.” 

The deputation stared at each other 
in puzzlement. 

“Effendi,” said Ajida at length, 
“that is indeed so. Who has said 
otherwise ? Yet do all men say that 
your leaving is not to be thought of ; 
for the devils have made it plain for 
all to see, by the troubles they have 
brought upon you today, that they 
consider you to be one of us; and 
therefore it is their wish that you do 
not go, but stay here. All men say— 
and in this I think they speak truth— 
that should you go, then will the 
devils visit great troubles on us, even 
as the rain that they sent but a few 
hours past ; for it is in our heads that 
they cannot follow you across the 


But Ronson was no longer listening. 
Turning on his heel, he strode towards 
the Mess, muttering words that the 
deputation could not understand. 

“It matters not,” said Ajida hap- 
pily. ‘ Like all Bwanas, he is a little 
mad. What matters is that he has 
given his word and will stay; and 
thus we shall not be be-devilled, but 
the Bwana Captain only.” 


In the Mess the Major was holding 
forth to Symes and Letchworth on the 
subject of the African way and pur- 
pose—a not infrequent topic. The 
three looked up questioningly when 
Ronson came in, but a glance at his 





face told them that he was in no mood 
for light conversation. 

Symes jumped up and went to the 
side table that they called the cellar. 
He mixed a whisky and water and 
handed it to Ronson, who nodded his 
thanks and walked to the doorway, 
where he stood gazing out into the 
darkness. 

Symes went back to his chair. 

** Go on, sir,” he said. 

Major Vance shrugged. 

** There’s so much, and yet so little, 
that one can say. It’s just not possible 
to sum up the old African by our 
standards, because by those standards 
he’s hopelessly illogical, and therefore 
incalculable. He can switch in a 
minute from a stupid child, who drives 
you to distraction with his obtuseness, 
to a most skilful and silent hunter— 
or @ raving and homicidal maniac. 
One day he'll let you down with a most 
terrific bump because his meal’s half 
an hour late, or because he’s been 
issued with a mug that’s slightly 
chipped—and the next day you'll 
find him, quite literally, faithful unto 
death.” 

There was a long silence, broken at 
last by Ronson. 

“ Come outside a minute, you chaps.” 

Wondering, they rose and joined 
him. 

From the lines, dimmed and 
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mellowed by distance, came & deep. 


throated chorus :— 


** Nakumbuka sana 
Nai-lo-bi ; 
Nakumbuka sana 
Sisi K.A.R. 
Mungu iko, 
Tutarudi. 
Nakumbuka sana 
Nai-lo-bi ; 
Nakumbuka sana 
Sist K.A.R.” } 


The rim of an enormous moon 
thrust up over the hills, and the warm 
velvety darkness turned from deepest 
indigo to grey, and from grey to silver. 
From out in the bush came the eerie 
nyang-nyao-o-o of a hyena. Farther 
away a lion coughed, and the hyena 
was silent. 


The singing died away, and over | 


everything fell the familiar brooding 
stillness of the African bush—a still. 
ness that is yet instinct with life and 
the greatest things of life, which are 
love and hunger and death .. . 

“ Ah-h-h!” said Ronson suddenly. 
“Turnips my foot! Let’s go and 
have a drink.” - 

Abruptly he turned about and 
strode into the Mess, humming 4 
fragment of the tune they had just 
heard; and happily the Major and 
the two Subalterns followed him. 
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The cold place; (Nairobi) 


I well remember 


We are the K.A.R. (King’s African Rifles) 


There is a God, 


We shall return.” 
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He came to me during the war, 
‘dropped from the sky, or rather 
‘from a bus, at my gates. Imagine 
jan ancient, clad in what is evidently 
\a cast-off suit that had belonged to 
‘his late employer. A nut-cracker, 





') horse ; 


| weather-beaten face, and stringy 
) figure; an old man certainly, but 
| differing from the old men I had 
| previously known. There was some- 
thing compelling about him, a supreme 
self-confidence that made light of a 
war-time job, and swept aside all 
difficulties. He had a Cumbrian 
voice, rather like the neighing of a 
in fact, he reminded me of 
a pensioned hunter which hears again 
the horn, and at odd moments he 
recalled James Pigg. He told me 
Hfrankly that he had “cast out” 
|) with the widow of his late master. 
He would not serve anybody who 
) pretended to know more about spring 
cabbages than he did, or tomatoes 
either. He had said as much to 
Madame, and she had sacked him. 
' He was now on the look-out for a 
situation where folk would value him 
at his true worth. He liked work, 
plenty of it, and expected those under 
him to feel the same. I explained 
» that I only had David, the garden- 
) boy, but the Old Man remained 
) undaunted, and harped on work and 
love of work till I reminded him 
that boys were scarce and David, 
though a trump, was human. He 
understood all that, and so I engaged 
| him on the spot. I had to, and sub- 
; sequent experience taught me that 
| when the Old Man made up his mind 
there was nothing more to be said. 
It was wonderful how soon he 
settled down and how quickly he 
: seized universal authority. So many 
vacant offices lay open for a man of 
his disposition, and he annexed them 
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all. Nothing was thrust on him, 
nor was it ever a question of extra 
pay. The mere feeling of omnipotence 
was enough for him, and the expan- 
sion of his outlook upon life was 
checked by no diffidence or doubt. 
He filled me with amazement, and 
almost with awe, at beholding so 
much energy confined within so small 
@ space. He loved rows, and had 
one with David before they accepted 
each other as pals. It was about 
extra pay for overtime, and when 
I intervened and paid David his just 
dues the Old Man thought I must 
be mad. Any boy should gladly work 
overtime just for the sport of the 
thing, but modern boys had no sport 
in them. AJl money, money, money. 
Then he demanded more money for 
himself, just to even things up, and 
after that there were no more rows. 
By degrees the Old Man and David 
got to comprehend each other. I 
admired the adaptability of David, 
but he surprised me somewhat with 
unexpected developments. I suppose 
most of the Border folk are still 
raiders and smugglers at heart, but 
David had always struck me as such 
a stolid, unimaginative youth that 
raiding was the last thing I should 
have looked for in him. He was 
always the soul of honesty, proof 
even against ripe fruit, but the Old 
Man was a born raider, and some 
hidden instinct in boy responded. 
To get something for nothing was 
no new idea to a canny Scot, so that 
David became not so much the victim 
as an aider and abettor of the ac- 
quisitive old Cumbrian. If you can 
get something for nothing, why pay 
for it? Quite so, but don’t let the 
boss hear about it. That was the 


Old Man’s argument, and no thought 
of giving me the reputation for being 


@ cadger ever entered his head. Muck 
for the garden, corn for the hens, 
straw, turnips, and spuds; he got 
them all “for nowt,” and being a 
shrewd judge of character he never 
went to the wrong farm—not twice. 

Most people ask favours with some- 
what of a cringing air, but not the 
Old Man, and when he went abroad 
for loot his soul harked back to 
remote ancestors. But such moods 
were always tempered by a native 
cunning, a kind of propitiatory smirk 
to win confidence or to deprecate 
wrath. The same half-prideful, half- 
defensive expression wrinkled his face 
when I inquired about the origin 
of savoury manures. The farmers 
got to know and tolerate the Old 
Man, and even to appreciate the 
situation when with David and the 
donkey-cart he entered yards demand- 
ing tribute in my name. That was 
the worst of it; he always said the 
booty was for me; that I had sent 
him, and would pay if necessary— 
the inference being that I would pay 
reluctantly. The older farmers had a 
sense of humour, and a donkey-cart 
does not hold much, besides which 
they, too, had Border blood in their 
veins that responded to raids and 
forays, giving them a special under- 
standing of a stout retainer’s duty 
to his laird. The Old Man could 
also tell a good yarn and retail pungent 
scraps of gossip, which were worth 
@ turnip or so, or a load of straw. 
Some of the younger generation and 
farm lads were sometimes inclined 
to be surly. It. was David they 
resented, the village boy grown too 
big for his boots, sitting cocked up 
in a donkey-cart as though “ Lord 
God of the Hielands.” That was 
their way of expressing contempt 
for one puffed up by meretricious 
pride, doing what they would like 
to do, exciting envy; in fact, sitting 
in a donkey-cart as though he were 
@ gentleman. I have heard a similar 
expression applied to a sick kitchen- 
maid by an unsympathetic cook: 
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“* Lying in bed, kicking up your heek § upon 
like a lady.” It all comes under thf giscov 
heading of ‘“‘dog’s abuse,” with , good. 
side-shot at the gentry, who anf shoul 
credited with strange and idle way, B of fa 
Penelope the donkey must hav — glway 
had in her something of the Borde § of ga 
spirit, because she liked to enter 4 § gcone 
farmyard braying ; a kind of trumpe § wife. 
blast to summon the garrison, af Man 
‘defiance of grumbling bulls or othe — on 2 
donkeys. She would try to wak gath 
into a farmhouse cart and all, and ash-} 
if kept waiting long she generally § to e 
lay down. Sometimes she bolted § her 
for home with an empty cart, leaving J fron 
the Old Man and David to follwf It w 
on foot, with perhaps a turnip under § she 
each arm, and certainly with curses § eyec 
in their hearts. They might find ther 
Penelope and the cart in a ditch, of nuz 





wandering amid succulent herbage in 
a corn-field, but they never beat her. } 
There was too great a fellowship 
between the three of them for that. 
I was a little nervous about the 
Old Man in his most-loved réle of 
river-watcher and gamekeeper. The 



























policeman had informed him, so he the 
said, that if a man advanced on you bal 
within twenty yards after dark you f litt 
were at liberty to shoot him in self- 
defence. There seemed to me weak an 
spots in this procedure; how to be of 
sure of your twenty yards in the> pa 
dark, for example, not to mention — fm 
the possibility of shooting a cow by for 
mistake. However, the notion pleased a 
the Old Man greatly, so that he rose 80 
from bed at all hours of night in order T 
to stalk imaginary poachers. Some- w 
times he took his gun ; sometimes he he 
forgot, but you can always scare 4 ry 
man by pointing a pipe at him and te 
pretending it is a pistol. He had a P 
big, black dog; a fool of a beast g 
with the bay of a bloodhound. She n 
would run you for a mile, and then g 





sit down and ask for food, so that 
the moral effect of her voice was 
lost on those who knew her best. 
She used to lie at the corner of the 
Old Man’s house and bounce out 
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upon tramps, who always fled before 
discovering she was harmless. A 
good watch-dog, but a fraud. I 
should have included her in the list 
of farm raiders, because she nearly 
always accompanied the cart on chance 
of garbage on @ midden, or a bit of 
scone from a@ weak-minded farmer’s 
wife. I cannot think of the Old 


- Man without his black dog, basking 


on a gravel walk while her master 


| gathered peas, or sniffing round the 


ash-pit in search of something good 
to eat. Shelagh, she was called, and 
her high adventure was to dare the 
front doorsteps and the hall beyond. 
It was always with fear and trembling 
she advanced, tail down and guilty- 
eyed, because she had no business 
there, and knew it. She would 
nuzzle things, just as a child might 
have done, full of curiosity tinged 
with disappointment. There was 
nothing to eat. Finally she might 
bring all the walking-sticks and 
umbrellas clattering about her ears, 
and skidding on a polished floor roll 
panic-stricken out-of-doors and down 
the steps. So much for the poachers’ 
bane, the questing beast that hunted 
little boys. 

Penelope’s field was next the garden, 
and she never could see the sense 
of that iron fence between her and 
paradise. She loved cabbages, and 
fruit-tree shoots and peas. Longing 
for them she would stand rubbing 
a dejected nose along the fence, or 
set her rump against it and push. 
The Old Man would threaten her 
with a rake, fling clods of earth at 
her, and then go off in quest of 
apples. Carrots are supposed to 
tempt a donkey, but for some reason 
Penelope scorned them. David once 
gave her a horse-radish, which she 
never forgot, and cow-kicked at the 
garden-boy for weeks afterwards. 

Shelagh, Penelope, the Old Man, 
and David: one thought of them 
en masse, a8 one indivisible entity, 
and in the mind’s eye they grouped 
themselves quite naturally. In former 
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days it had been different. Those 
known generically as ‘‘ the old men” 
were individuals, non-gregarious toilers, 
harbouring strange jealousies and 
grudges against one another, so that 
in effect each shady walk and bit of 
shrubbery was haunted by its own 
peculiar spirit. The war produced a 
startling change among the placid 
grumblers. It blighted them, and 
in some way seemed to shift their 
roots. It may have been the sight 
of young men going forth to war that 
brought home to them a sense of 
obsolescence, a sudden realisation of 
age; or war may have coincided 
with the natural termination of their 
powers. Day by day more brooms 
and rakes lay idle, and gravel walks 
grew weedy because the hands that 
once had swept and tended them 
were idle on the arms of chairs, or 
propping up frail legs with gnarled 
walking-sticks. So they faded, one 
by one, and my quiet company of 
sages was no more. 

The Old Man ignored weeds, except 
among the cabbages, and looked on 
paths as roads for muck-laden donkey- 
carts. He had no use for flowers; 
there was no appeal to him in scented 
colour; the plots I loved he scorned 
as childish toys; the gracious dignity 
of lilies left him cold. Cabbages, 
cabbages, and more cabbages. He 
adored their swelling growth and 
malodorous decay. Cook revolted 
and the pigs sickened of them, but 
still he planted rows till the garden 
became a happy home for clouds of 
pale, white butterflies. Their cater- 
pillar is a pest, so I went after them 
with nets, which put the Old Man 
in a rage because I trampled on his 
precious plants. After that he used 
to stick up boards and bits of slate 
with notices: ‘‘ Taties here,” or 
‘** Pays in this row,’’ which made the 
place look like a war cemetery. My 
help in gardening he did not appreciate ; 
I was not a good worker, he opined, 
and if I insisted he would point to 
a wheelbarrow, which he knew was 
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to me an accursed thing. I hate 
wheelbarrows, and the job of barrow- 
ing weeds on a fine summer afternoon 
when one would much rather enjoy 
the beauties of flowers and ripening 
fruit, with a snip here and a tie-up 
there, and intervals for contemplation 
and repose in the shade of a tree. 
Apart from this I have a grudge 
against barrows because they are so 
often left round corners for people 
in a hurry to fall over. Why one 
should invariably come round a corner 
in a hurry I do not know; it may 
be an insular peculiarity, because 
Italians never do. Those I employed 
in the garden to do what the Old 
Man called heavy work were prisoners 
of war, and they never hurried. The 
only thing that upset them was a 
shower of rain or a scarcity of frogs 
in the orchard. They used to collect 
frogs and little eels from ditches, 
and small birds from under the straw- 
berry nets as relish for their soup, 
but heavy jobs they somehow ecir- 
cumvented. The Old Man would 
roar at them, and they would smile 


at him, kindly men of the south 
who resembled little boys far more 
than warriors. They often reminded 


me of little boys. I used to come 
across ingenious snares, bent osiers 
in rabbit-runs, horse-hair loops, and, 
by the stream, night-lines set with 
home-made hooks. I knew those 
lures so well, the joy of setting them, 
and they recalled happy days when 
I and other boys dodged keepers 
through the woods and boggy reed 
clumps where marsh-gas bubbled under- 
foot. When one caught Italians 
poaching their leader spokesman 
generally remarked, ‘“‘ Rabbuts”’ in 
so friendly a tone that one felt 
almost sympathetic. It was most 
disarming to me, but not to the 
Old Man, exasperated because all his 
choicest flowers of invective were 
completely thrown away. He did 
his best with sign language to intimi- 
date, pointing an imaginary gun or 
to the silly black dog, while the 
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Italians kept on murmuring, “ rabbuts,” 
“Tl rabbut you!” the Old May 
would reply. ‘‘ You find yourselyeg 
in cage. No baccy, no eels, no frogs,” 
They understood a reference to “ cage,” 
or “commandant,” and at the sound 
of those forbidding words would 
smiling and sneak back to their camp, 
more like naughty little boys than 
ever, 

They scored off the Old Man by 
bamboozling him with civility. They 
made him a ferret-box, and a cigarette. 
case from a discarded aluminium 
kettle. He showed me these things, 
affecting a sheepish kind of scom, 
but mightily flattered, I could see, 
by the attention. Then he talked 
the matter over with David, and they 
agreed that something lay behind this 
seoming generosity. Suspicion, I may 
add, was an ingrained characteristic 
of both; ulterior motives lurked 
behind the simplest acts of courtesy, 
and the greater the benefit conferred 
the greater was the danger of some 
trap or pitfall suddenly engulfing 
the recipient of favours. I marked 
this when raising David’s wages— 
the kind of look he gave me, as 
though I were about to heap new 
burdens on his shoulders. An un- 
solicited rise must mean something, 
or perhaps I had merely forestalled 
@ request from him for more money, 
and so made a carefully prepared 
speech unnecessary. Suspicion among 
old men was so much a part of them 
that it seemed to blend with their 
other qualities to make one perfect 
whole. They would have been in- 
complete without it. As _ trusting 
innocents they might have bored 
one, and without that unfathomable 
air of caution their wrinkled faces 
would have seemed mere blanks. In 
the potting-shed under the apple 
loft the Old Man and David, running 
fine soil between their fingers, dis- 
cussed the motives of Italian generosity. 
They decided that these gifts were 
bribes—bribes to avoid heavy jobs, 
the obvious reply to which was more 
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and heavier work. However, the 
Qld Man failed to take into account 
the superior forethought of Italians. 
They broke pick-shafts and shovels 
without a trace of malice, faced 
anger with deprecatory gestures, and, 
having no tools to work with, painted 
the Old Man’s ferret-box pale blue 
with yellow bordering. 

As a background to the Old Man 
moved a pale, shadowy figure—his 
wife; the wife, he called her, and 
sometimes of an evening I might 
fnd her drifting through the garden 
like a quiet ghost. She loved flowers, 
but I could never see her amoung them 
without being reminded of funeral 
wreaths. She was not quite of this 
world, and the impression haunted 
me that flowers appealed to her not 
as they appealed to me, but as beauti- 
ful, cold things like delicate carvings 
on a stone. If I begged her to pick 


as many as she wanted it was always 
a very few she took, holding them in 
crossed hands against her breast as 
a saintly figure might have done. 


When the Old Man went to a funeral 
he took cuttings off wreaths and 
planted them, not from motives of 
sentiment, but because he liked to 
surprise one with something new. 
“A wheen cuttin’s I got off a wraith 
at a funeral,’’ he might observe of a 
spotted evergreen, and I am certain 
he never saw the long-stemmed flowers 
his wife had culled. She would get 
rid of them before reaching home, 
drop them from the wooden bridge 
to float seaward on the river’s tide, 
which was better than seeing them 
thrown out of the window by a 
husband who declared their perfume 
spoilt his evening smoke. 

I could never see those two as 
Darby and Joan. Calm meditation 
by the fire might have suited the 
woman, but not the Old Man, whose 
ears were ever pricked for sounds 
of trespassers, and whose restless 
nature kept him on the move, in and 
out of the house, sniffing the air as 
the old dog did, growling to himself 
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when the dog growled, and falling 
asleep at last only to wake with 
nightmare suddenness from dreams 
of raids and battle. No wonder 
he was a thin old man, no wonder 
his wife looked like a suffering saint. 
They had a grown-up family scattered 
through the land, and at week-ends 
large men in uniform would come 
on leave to visit their parents. The 
Old Man had produced a race of 
giants to whom he metaphorically 
looked up ; @ purely physical necessity, 
because in his heart they did not 
count for much. They filled his 
cottage and he tripped over their 
long legs and army boots. They 
liked to fish and dawdle and do 
nothing, or to stand about the garden 
watching their parent earthing up 
celery. Almost as bad as the Italians, 
whom they did not seem to hate 
as they should have done. There 
were daughters too, big, married 
women, who also occupied much 
space in the cottage when they came 
to stay, and I could not think it 
very dutiful in them to take possession 
of the Old Man’s favourite chair, so 
that he was obliged to sit bolt upright 
on a hard, slippery kitchen seat. 
Not that he minded much; he was 
proud of his daughters, a little afraid 
of them, and of a son-in-law about 
his own size who wore round spectacles 
and was some sort of railway official. 
I also was somewhat afraid of that 
little man when he visited the garden, 
apparently with the fixed intention 
of cornering me as a representative 
of a decadent and otiose class he 
had sworn to obliterate. He never 
actually talked politics, but there 
was acute disapproval in the way 
he spread his legs and flashed his 
spectacles while delivering broadsides 
that were obviously aimed at my 
unfortunate position in society. I 
supplied him with the term “ social 
excrescence’’ when he seemed at a 
loss, which he promptly adopted 
without acknowledgment. Altruism 
and euphemism he also got from me, 
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but not the meaning of either word, 
which did not worry him in the 
least. They were good words, and 
he added them to his collection 
of fine-sounding epithets, decorative 
rather than convincing. The Old 
Man would stand by, fidgeting with 
a rake, not very comfortable, divided 
between loyalty to me, which bade 
him rake his son-in-law across the 
back, and a sneaking admiration for 
long words he did not understand. 
Later on, when the railway official 
had gone off to fish my water (which 
should have been free), the Old Man 
would confidentially explain that 
Harold was a throwback to a 
scolding grandmother, and that he 
only talked big outside. At home 
he ran messages and tended the 
baby just like any other well-trained 
husband. 

If the Old Man had any politics 
he kept them to himself. The modern 
trend of thought had left him far 
behind, bogged in a dark quagmire 
of feudalism, a valiant last ditcher, 
a horticultural Blimp defending out- 
worn methods of government and 
growing leeks. One had to take his 
views seriously because of a prickly 
dignity easily offended by laughter, 
and that reminds me of his garden 
hat. He must have inherited it 
from his late master, along with his 
Sunday suit, and if anything it was 
more out of keeping with the Old 
Man’s figure than the pale-grey beauty 
of the suit itself. Broad and white 
and conspicuous; I used to see it 
bobbing up and down between the 
rows of peas, or flitting like a curious 
butterfly in clouds of apple blossom. 
It hung on posts at saucy angles and 
made a picture of still life beside a 
coat upon the grass. Then one day 
I missed it. The Old Man had reverted 
to a cap, but as his countenance 
looked sour I made no comment. It 
seemed that bees were to blame. 
They had swarmed on the hat, taking 
it for the latest thing in hives, and 
David had laughed. Therefore the 
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garden hat had become an object of 
ridicule, reflecting ignominy on its 
owner. It disappeared, and after. 
wards I had a sorrowful glimpse of 
it in the darkest corner of the potting. 
shed, headgear in disgrace, growing 
dimmer every day, growing smaller 
by degrees as mice took bits of it 
to line their nests. The bees were 
sent to Coventry: the Old Man cut 
them dead, and the hum of insects 
spoke to him of insults, not of honey, 
Ignoring bees is all very well, but 
they, too, have their pride and hate 
to be ignored. One solitary bee 
will lay itself out to make life a 
purgatory till you take notice of it. 
As soon as you begin to flap it hits 
you on the nose, then bounces off 
with a triumphant zoom. The Old 
Man learned all about this, and I 
have seen him racing to the onion- 
bed for salve to ease an unexpected 
sting. All the while he would be 
duffing with his cap at imaginary 
bees, thoroughly alarmed, but even 
more concerned lest David should 
have witnessed his discomfiture. 
Those who dwell in country places, 
more particularly those who cultivate 
a garden, must be aware of two worlds 
existing side by side—their own and 
one belonging to the lower animals 
and birds. It is not always easy to 
define just where the borders of the 
two realms occur, and where the 
rights of man are clearly set against the 
rights of older inhabitants, and con- 
fusion is made greater by the tendency 
of characters, human and animal, 
to overlap. Elderly men so often 
resemble water-rats and moles, while 
youngsters so vividly recall squirrels 
and field-mice, that one can but 
bracket them in thought and grant 
them common attributes. An under- 
standing mind lets border -lines go 
hang and learns to accept a kindred 
throng in a spirit of brotherhood. If 
the smaller folk become a plague, one 
has to get rid of them somehow, but 
never with a feeling of undue severity. 
After all, one planted -the garden, 
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sowed peas and seeds that tempt 
wild creatures, so if they come to 
feed, one cannot blast them with 
small shot without an inhospitable 
sense of slaying guests. Uninvited 
guests ; the garden teems with them, 
and by degrees they settle and make 
homes; blue tits in the wall, bull- 
fnches in laurel brakes. There are 
little chestnut voles that try to 
share the hives with bees, mice in 
the apple-loft, and cunning rats that 
nobody can trap. Mysterious moles, 
working at night, trace galleries and 
hills across the lawn, coming from 
heaven knows where, and enjoying 
greater security than most others 
ofthe race called garden pests. Barring 
caterpillars and rats, I have a friendly 
feeling for them all, and find it 
easy to excuse destructive bullfinches 
and tits because they do damage 
with so much grace and charming 
impudence. 

The Old Man’s atavistic taste for 
raids and slaughterings found some 
outlet in a ceaseless war against all 
fur and feather in the garden. I 
stopped him nailing rats against a 
wall and treating jackdaws in a similar 
fashion. In a gardener the practice 
seemed out of place, and was not 
in harmony with mellow bricks and 
roses. It seemed to me offensive to 
the spirit of a sanctuary. I knew 
he had a board behind his house, 
asmelly adjunct to his good wife’s 
string of herrings, and on still evenings 
I could hear him hammering nails, 
impaling hawks and weasels in a 
horrid row. He had a right to do 
that in his then character of game- 
keeper, and therefore, however much 
I disliked the practice, I did not 
interfere. As a rule, however, the 
Old Man kept his different characters 
apart, stepping from one to another 
in appropriate spirit. It was a matter 
of changing spirit, not clothes, and 
the same costume sufficed for game- 
keeper, gardener, or forester. The 
same slack corduroys, @ jacket hanging 
ftom his shoulders ag a jacket hangs 
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from a scarecrow’s wooden frame, & 
wisp of nondescript material about 
his scraggy neck, and a cap set well 
back, tilted towards his starboard 
ear. In cold weather he wore a 
leather jerkin, late government pro- 
perty, and a red muffler. His nose 
was always fiery red, winter or 
summer; a figure of fun, perhaps, 
but always with a touch of pathos ; 
will and determination wrestling 
against physical decay, and a kind 
of challenge to death in everything 
he did. I never saw him hacking 
with a scythe without thinking of 
the other old reaper, and the pair 
of them seemed to fight a duel among 
tough dockens on a weedy bank. 
When meeting him first thing in 
the morning a little tact was necessary 
in order to find out in what role 
he was appearing at the time, because 
one does not discuss gardens with 
gamekeepers, or poachers with gar- 
deners. I might when careless make 
a mistake, but the blank response of 
the keeper to an inquiry concerning 
brussels sprouts at once corrected 
me. It was easy enough to detect 
the woodman role. A _ felling-axe 
and hefty iron mall showed him 
intent on murder, but it would be 
trees this time, or the uprooting of 
rotten posts along a dyke. David 
would be following with material 
in the donkey-cart; the silly black 
dog would be ranging to and fro, 
and over the cortége brooded a 
slight air of boredom contrasting 
with the tottering muscularity of the 
Old Man in front. The changes 
from one character to another were 
lightning quick. A qualm about 
cabbages would send the woodman 
hot-foot home; transformed into an 
anxious horticulturalist, saws and 
axes pitched into a handy bush. 
David had only one aspect—his own. 
I got into the way of casting an 
appealing glance at David when the 
Old Man made the world spin round 
with goblin metamorphoses, and al- 
though by no outward sign did David 
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show he understood, I knew the 
steadying influence would work unseen, 
unsuspected by his elder mate, to 
bring into an orderly sequence the 
far-flung activities of a restless mind. 
I have seldom met a lad less com- 
municative, or whose real sentiments 
were deeper hid. The Old Man used 
to quote him, so I suppose he did 
converse at times, and occasionally 
I would hear strange, unmelodious 
notes, rather like Penelope’s sweet 
pipe, issuing from the bowels of the 
earth at early dawn; David stoking 
the furnace and singing to himself. 
I judged from such signs, and the 
beginnings of smiles that never fully 
materialised, that he was happy, 
but up to the end his attitude 
towards me was civil, correct, and 
impersonal. If the Old Man reported 
correctly I harboured unknowingly 
@ wit, @ person with strong opinions 
and decided views; but growlings 
and mutterings, @ monotonous duet 
upon a compost-heap or round about 
the spinach beds, was all I used to 
hear, and if by chance they spotted 
me the tune became a solo by the 
Old Man, pitched higher for my 
benefit, and obviously a different 
song. I had a notion that they 
hatched their plots against the farmers 
on the compost-heap, sandwiching 
rich detail between layers of food 
for plants, patting and squaring till 
scheme and heap were quite sym- 
metrical. Then David would go off 
to halter Penelope, while the Old Man 
put me off the scent. 

In days gone past, time in the 
garden drifted imperceptibly from 
one season to another, and down its 
walks drifted the shadows of men 
to whom time meant nothing at all. 
Schemes and plots and _bickerings 
were hatched and waged without 
undue disturbance of the atmosphere, 
while through everything one sensed 
an orderly regard for precedent. 
Each man had his own particular 
corner in which he parked his own 

particular besoms and hoes; leafy 
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dens for the most part, lairs beneath 
the crimson trusses of a rhododendroy 
bush. A _ disturber of the peace 
stalked invisible among those quiet 
scratchers: ‘“‘Some person,” he was 
called, and it was he who shifted 
one man’s broom to another man’s 
den, or caused a spade to vanish in 
the night. A convenient fiction, | 
got to know “Some person” 43 
well as I knew old Sam, old Willie, 
or cantankerous John. I made use 
of him myself, many a time, when 
something went astray. ‘‘Soms 
person ”’ had taken it, and that meant 
nobody. This faithful myth departed 
when none were left to need his 
presence. The Old Man turned pre. 
cedent and custom upside down, 
Downing tools meant literally that 
they went down, just where he had 
finished or interrupted a job, and 
if by chance a tidy humour made 
him hide his tools he always forgot 
where he had put them. Long after 
the Old Man had left my service | 
used to come suddenly upon a moulder- 
ing besom, or a pair of shears, tucked 
away in some secluded spot, that 
reminded me of him, and_ stolid 
David trying to keep track of scattered 
implements. 

Log - fires in winter are a fad 0 
mine, and experience has taught me 
the various qualities in different kinds 
of wood. There is much ancient lor 
connected with the wood one burns; 
thorn logs for baking, elder that 
brings bad luck, apple for sweet 
perfume, and ash that “‘ wet or dry, 
a king can warm his slippers by.” 
Poplar and elm burn sullenly, oak 
must be seasoned first, but beech 
is a close rival of the cheerfully 
blazing ash. A specialist among the 
ancients used to sort logs for the 
house, chip kindlers, and put new 
teeth in rakes. He also made birch 
besoms for sweeping lawns, and stakes 
for the herbaceous plants. His work: 
shop was known as the stick-hous, 
and into it were tipped sawn log 
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according to the nature of each wood. 
Ash with a nice straight grain he 
kept for rake teeth, a bit of thorn 
was handy for a mall-head, and 
withal I doubt if he could have 
recognised one growing tree from 
another. It was only when they 
became logs that his expert knowledge 
told him what they were. If in 
doubt he used to smell the wood and 
gratch his head, and then put it 
aside in a pile of kindred stuff to be 
tried out later in his own kitchen 
free He was @ conscientious sage 
and seldom made mistakes. The 
Qld Man highly approved of my 
log-burning custom. It saved money, 
he told me, but in his zeal to keep 
the home fires burning he supplied 
me with indifferent fuel. A log was 
a log to him, and the tougher the 
trunk the greater its value as an 
outlet for abounding energy. Splitting 
cross-grained tree-trunks is not an 
occupation that would appeal to me, 
nor would I go out of my way to 
fnd particularly obstinate specimens 
as the Old Man did. He and David, 
working with iron wedges, often 
endangered their lives when wedges 
bounded off resilient timber and missed 
their heads by fractions of an inch. 
I don’t think David quite liked it, 
or the reckless whirling of a mall 
about his ears. He always ran the 
risk of being clubbed or axed to 
death, and must have longed for 
the comparative calm of log-sawing. 
Johnnie from the sawmill came once 
a fortnight to do that, because I 
drew the line, firmly for once, at the 
Qld Man’s tampering with a circular 
saw. He could set the petrol-engine 
going by turning a complete somersault 
over the starting-wheel, a spectacular 
method, but less effective than David’s 
twiddle of the arm and wrist. Johnnie 
and his lad performed the dangerous 
part of the job, but the Old Man 
enjoyed some satisfaction in spearing 
logs with a little pointed stick and 
tossing them into the stick-house 
through a hole in the wall. Every 
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now and then, at the sight of a par- 
ticularly twisted stick, he would turn 
to David with a grin and bellow, 
“Do you mind that yan, Dave? 
She was a dour yan.” David would 
scratch his ear and grunt; no point 
in wasting breath by roaring against 
the screech of a circular saw. 

On wet days my war-time pair 
found change of scene and atmosphere 
by moving from potting-shed to sticke 
house, and in the latter place the 
spell of former occupants enfolded 
them. There was no furious chopping, 
no wrestling with ill-natured wood, 
but a placid, dreamy whittling with 
knives; each squatting on a log, 
the battered “ hag-block” between 
them; the drip of water from a 
leaking spout; the memory-laden 
scent of chips about their feet. Tongues 
would be idle while thoughts wandered 
into private byways. The Old Man’s 
thoughts might linger round his home, 
and how he would fettle up the blessed 
saint, his wife, if she should ever 
again put lime into his soup instead 
of salt, or leave the eggs for market 
in his bed. David would surely be 
thinking of the happy days to come 
when rice pudding might again appear. 
Semolina was all very well, and 
things out of cartons, but for his 
sturdy frame, Dutch-doll complexion, 
and his simple mind, rice pudding 
still remained the vision of a perfect 
meal. 

During those periods of calm I 
seemed to be in touch again with 
the spirits of old times approaching 
through the mist to visit once more 
their former haunts. Faint air currents 
seemed charged with hidden life, and 
rain-drops on dead leaves sounded 
like footsteps. Mere tricks of imagina- 
tion, because I knew that the survivors 
of my aged band would be groaning 
with lumbago pains; getting grand- 
children to rub their backs, and 
grumbling to their fires like worn- 
out tykes. But here and _ there, 
perhaps, the memories of one or 
two might wander to the garden 
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walks as company for me. These 
were periods of profound tranquillity, 
and then would come sunshine and 
a breeze that dispersed the misty 
rain, and with it the impression of 
shades. The Old Man would burst 
from the stick-house, revitalised and 
gusty as the wind, while visions of 
rice pudding fled from David’s soul. 
And so to work again with normal 
chatterings till evening brought well- 
merited repose. 

One lived from day to day, and 
dared hardly contemplate the future 
in those disjointed times. Old habits 
and old customs seemed gone beyond 
recall, and the Old Man threatened 
to become an incubus. He had no 
intention of deserting me, which was 
his embarrassingly loyal way of ex- 
pressing his determination to remain 
where he was. He would serve me 
to the end, and had every symptom 
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of a future centenarian. There was 
something daunting and eternal in 
the prospect. But the end came 
sooner than either of us expected, 
The suffering saint, his wife, took 
ill and died; the largest married 
daughter swooped down and _ bore 
away the furniture, and the Old 
Man was forced to follow his arm-chair. 
He departed without sentiment, swear. 
ing vengeance against some devil in 
a bank who had swindled him out of 
his wife’s insurance money. Next, 
David was called” up. I had been 
expecting that, but still his going 
was a bitter blow. I believe he was 
the faithful one of all, and now the 
war is over he may come to rest 
again, here in the land of comely 
cabbages and besom bowers. In the 
meanwhile heaven has sent me an 
able-bodied, demobbed man with three 
sons. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE MAN’S GUIDE. 


BY GWYN GRIFFIN. 


Tue staff of the Headquarters of 
the Imperial Ethiopian Army was an 
odd assortment of people. By far the 
oddest was the one-time secretary to 
the secretary of the Emperor, Ato 
Waldo Ghiorgis. Tall, rather plump, 
wih a dark-brown skin and fuzzy 
black hair, he was one of the more 
honest rogues in Addis Ababa, a 
capital swarming with people versed 
in every variety of villainy—homicide 
being by far the most popular. Waldo 
Ghiorgis was only honest about his 
roguery because he could see nothing 
wong init. It was, after all, a respect- 
able though overcrowded profession. 
Up to a point he was quite right: 
while most of his compatriots were 
indulging themselves in cold-blooded 
murder on @ large scale, Waldo Ghiorgis 
merely went in for peculation and 
swindling. 

I first met him lounging in the 
trance hall of the Headquarters 
offices one rainy afternoon when Addis 
Ababa had the appearance of a west 
country market town on a wet Sunday. 
Dressed in @ smart but ill-fitting 
Italian officer’s uniform, he was talk- 
ing to the ex-Imperial Ambassador to 
Japan, Ato Dabba Birru. They both 
lant against the doorway and occa- 
sionally spat out into the porch. The 
x-Imperial Ambassador was wearing 
a old khaki shirt, white jodhpurs, 
with black gum - boots, and carried 
é small bunch of roses. He looked 
fed up. 

“Good afternoon, 
said. 

“Good afternoon, Mr Griffin!” 
The ex-Ambassador gave a startled 
mile and held out the roses. ‘‘ Look, 
Ihave picked some of your flowers. 
Do you mind ? ” 


Ato Birru,” I 


“* Not at all. There are plenty.” 

“Then perhaps I could have some 
more ?” 

** Certainly.” 

Ato Birru smiled happily. “ This 
is Ato Waldo Ghiorgis. He works 
here. This is Mr Griffin, the Colonel’s 
secretary.” 

“I am really very pleased to meet 
you,” said Waldo Ghiorgis, shaking 
hands ardently and flashing gold teeth 
at me. ‘ Ato Birru has told me a lot 
of nice things about you.” 

** Really.” 

“Yes.” Waldo Ghiorgis turned to 
his friend, but the ex-Ambassador to 
Japan was outside squelching into the 
rose garden. 

“He is going to get some more 
flowers,” remarked Waldo Ghiorgis 
indulgently but unnecessarily; for 
the Imperial Ambassador was already 
plucking blooms with frantic haste. 

** He likes roses ?” 

** He wishes them for his woman.” 

** His wife, you mean ? ” 

ee No.” 

“ce Oh.”’’ 

At tea-time we had tea out of 
black cups with white handles. Some- 
times we had bread and jam, but only 
when Zacharia, the office factotum, 
could borrow a bicycle and go into the 
town to buy rolls. Waldo Ghiorgis 
came to tea that first afternoon. He 
bounced in looking apologetic, evil- 
minded, and uncertain of his welcome. 
** I would be really frightfully grateful 
if you could spare a cup of tea,” he 
said, grinning until his gold teeth 
flashed like stars in the strong electric 
light. 

** Yes, that’s all right. Sit down.” 

** Thank you ever so much!” 

** Milk and sugar ?” 
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“Yes, please. I would not trouble 
you, but Zacharia has broken my 
cup.” 

“* He’s very careless at times.” 

“You are right. He is very care- 
less! I would make him pay for my 
cup just to teach him a lesson, but he 
has spent all his money on a green 
hat ; so he can’t.” 

Waldo Ghiorgis held his cup with 
studied daintiness, and his little finger 
stuck out stiffly. 

“What is a really good English 
Public School to send a boy to?” he 
asked presently. 

“* Are you thinking of sending a son 
to England ?” 

**No, no. I am not married. It is 
for Ato Birru that I ask.” 

“Tsee. Have a roll.” 

“No, thank you very much.” 

oe Really ? ” 

“No, really.” 

“Well,” I said as I sat back and 
drank some tea, ‘there are several 
good ones. Or at least they’re said to 
be good, but that’s a matter of opinion.” 

“* What one were you at ? ” 

I told him. 

“Was it good ?” 

“ Well, really, Ato Ghiorgis, I didn’t 
like it at all. If I had a son I shouldn’t 
send him there.” 

“T asked Captain Beckett what was 
@ good school and he told me one,” 
remarked Waldo Ghiorgis in a pleased 
tone. 

“Oh, what ? ” 

“‘ Borstal. He said it would be just 
the place for the Imperial Ambassador’s 
son if he was anything like his excellent 
father.” 

After he had finished his tea Waldo 
Ghiorgis rose to go. He fumbled in 
his pocket, which bulged largely, and 
brought out an Italian Sam Browne 
belt and brace strap. 


“Mr Griffin, excuse me. I see you 


have no leather belt. Will you accept 
this one ?” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Yes. You see it looks very mili- 
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tary—not,” added Waldo Ghiorgis 
hurriedly, “that you don’t look mili. 
tary at the moment, for you do—you 
do indeed. But, you see, everyone 
else has one, so——”’ 

** Yes, that’s true. 


It is most kind 
of you.” 
“Not at all. You see there is g 
holster.” 
“ce Yes.” 


“ But, I am afraid, no pistol.” 

“ce No.” 

“Pistols are very difficult to get— 
very difficult indeed.” 

“* I expect they are.” 

**'You have one, no doubt ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, but how do you protect your. 
self? I mean when you walk about 
at night ?” 

“*T have a bomb,” I said in a sinister 
voice. 

Waldo Ghiorgis was a little taken 
aback. 

“But you should have a pistol. 
I shall try and get one for you.” 

“Tt is most kind.” 

“It will be difficult.” 

“Oh, if it is difficult, please don’t 
worry !” 

“No worry,” said Waldo Ghiorgis 
quickly. “‘ No trouble at all.” 

Later on he tried to sell me a Spanish 
automatic of great age and faulty 
mechanism. He wanted sixteen dollars 
for it, but fortunately I had got a 
better pistol some days before. 

Waldo Ghiorgis had a small office 
tucked away in an odd corner of the 
building. It was next to a bathroom, 
so when business was slack, or even 
when it wasn’t, he had a bath. He 
poured cheap scent into the steaming 
water and lay there for hours. In his 
office he had four typewriters and 
one typist, a tearful young Ethiopian 
ex-shop assistant called Jesus: I 
think he was Waldo Ghiorgis’s cousin 
or step-brother. He also had a huge 
steel filing cabinet in which for two 
months he had mixed the Head- 
quarters correspondence into inde 
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gribable confusion. If you pulled 
out the drawers of the great steel 
cupboard you found the most remark- 
able things. I once took the oppor- 
tunity of going through it while Waldo 
Ghiorgis was in the bath. I found a 
dossier of the Italian Police with 
photographs, @ box of contraceptive 
appliances, three tins of corned beef, 
an old orange, half a bottle of créme- 
dementhe, a pair of new football 
boots, some assorted bullets, and 
Jesus’s lunch. 

When questioned, Waldo Ghiorgis 
sated that he knew nothing about 
ay of these articles except the bottle 
of eréme-de-menthe, which he kept 
for his digestion. He hit Jesus on the 
nose because of his lunch being in the 
cabinet and presented the old orange 
to Zacharia. Jesus’s nose bled and he 
wept quietly, but heavily, over a new 
packet of carbon paper. 

One of Waldo Ghiorgis’s most grati- 

fying pastimes was hanging about in 
the hall to greet visitors; for he was 
a very sociable creature and also a 
terrific snob. But it was among the 
causes Of his undoing in the Ethiopian 
Army. 
One day I crossed through the hall 
and found him fawning round a tall, 
lanky Ethiopian in a worn, high- 
collared green uniform, and whose face 
looked exactly like that of the Emperor 
Napoleon in middle life. He was 
staring sombrely out of the open door- 
way at the garden, and he seldom 
opened his thin lips to reply to Waldo 
Ghiorgis’s flow of conversation. 

“Oh, Mr Griffin!” cried Ato 
Ghiorgis as soon as he caught sight 
of me. “Look! Here is Colonel 
Makonnen Kiflé of the Imperial Guard 
Artillery ! 

Colonel Kiflé, who was well known 
to be the leader of a large band of 
robbers (“of the Imperial Guard 
Artillery’ was merely a courtesy 
title), looked at me sullenly. 

“T want to see the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 
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“Oh,” I said nastily. “Do you, 
indeed ? ” 
ce Yes.”’ 


“Colonel Kifié has fifty men on the 
race-course and has killed a thousand 
Italians !”’ exclaimed Waldo Ghiorgis 
fervently. 

The black Colonel shot him a look 
of dislike. 

“IT have a thousand men on the 
race-course and I have killed fifty 
Italians,” he said. ‘Do you speak 
French ? ” 

“ce No.” 

“ce I do.” 

** Good,” I said. 

Kiflé ignored this. 

“Does the Commander - in - Chief 
speak French ? ” 

**T wouldn’t know.” 

“Will he object to my men being 
on the race-course ? ” 

“I expect so.” 

**T shan’t move them, whether he 
does or not,’ remarked the Colonel 
uglily. 

“In that case he probably won’t 
worry about objecting,” I replied 
reasonably enough, and rang through 
to his office. 

“Colonel Makonnen Kiflé of the 
Imperial Guard Artillery is waiting to 
see you, sir,” I said, emphasising the 
title. 

“What? That blasted bandit ?” 

“Yes ; shall I send him in ? ” 

“Certainly not!” said the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

“His men have camped on the 
race-course and he won’t move them.” 

“* Tell him he must.” 

I put my hand over the mouthpiece. 

“The C.-in-C. says you must get 
off the race-course at once,” I told 
Kiflé. 

“* Can’t,”’ said the Colonel laconically. 

“Why not ?” 

** All my officers have gone.” 

** Where ? ” 

** Home.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

“They just got tired,” said the 
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Colonel in a low and horribly evil 
voice. 

I turned back to the telephone. 

“Well?” asked the Commander- 
in-Chief peevishly. 

“Colonel Kiflé says his officers have 
all deserted.” 

“e Why ? ” 

“ They got tired, he says.” 

““He means he’s murdered them, 
I suppose,” said the Commander-in- 
Chief in an irritable voice. 

“‘T rather think that is the case.” 

“Yes. Well, tell him to go away 
and promote some sergeants or some- 
thing and get off the race-course. 
I want to ride there tomorrow.” The 
Commander-in-Chief rang off. 

**'You cannot see the Commander,” 
I said to Kiflé. “ You must get off the 
race-course.”” 

The Colonel snarled and rubbed his 
holster. I left hurriedly. 

Waldo Ghiorgis showed the Colonel 
into the Commander-in-Chief’s office, 
and was subsequently sacked for 
inefficiency. 

Waldo Ghiorgis did not remain 
unemployed long. Within a few days 
we received news that he had set up 
as & commission agent. He sent round 
little cards with the following in- 
scription :— 


Watpo Guiorcis—ComMIssION AGENT 


“THE INTELLIGENCE Man’s Best GuIDE” 


I can find you anything at any time, anyhow, 

anywhere. I buy, sell, exchange, readjust and 

renovate articles of clothing and personal 

adornment. I get anything for anybody. 
I do anything. 


Later on he rang up the office. 

“* Mr Griffin ? ” 

iT) Yes.”’ 

“Good morning. Here is Waldo 
Ghiorgis.” 

“e Oh,” 

“Yes. Do you want anything ? 
Do you want a car? ” 

“cc No.’’ 





“A bicycle for Zacharia ? ” 

‘** He’s been issued with one by the 
Army.” 

“It is no good.” 

“* How do you know ?” 

“He sold it to me yesterday,” said 
Ato Ghiorgis crossly. 

“* Oh, I see.” 

“Tsay, Mr Griffin.” 

“cc Yes ? ” 

“Do you think the Colonel would 
like a woman ? ” 

** T expect he might.” 

** Will you ask him ? ” 

“No. You ask him yourself.” 

“Very well. Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye.” 

At lunch the Colonel said: “ That 
fellow Ghiorgis rang me up this 
morning. Had the infernal impertin. 
ence to say you told him I wanted a 
woman. Did you?” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“Told him to go to the devil,” 
muttered the Colonel, and stuffed his 
mouth full of strawberries. 

As time went on Waldo Ghiorgis 
seemed to be doing quite well as a 
commission agent. He sold arms to 
bandits and information about bandits 
to the police. Sometimes he also sold 
information about the police to the 
bandits. Sporadic attempts were made 
on his life; but they failed. When 
this happened he rang everyone up to 
tell them he was all right. 

“Good morning, Mr Griffin.” 

** Good morning.” 

“Someone tried to kill me last 
night.” 

ae Indeed ? ” 

“Yes, truly. But they were not 
successful.” 

“*T suppose they couldn’t have been. 
How did they try ?”’ 

“They tried to get into my bed- 
room and cut my throat, but they 
failed.” He laughed. “I am very 
happy, for I am lucky, am I not ?” 

“Yes, you are. How did you stop 
them from cutting your throat ?” 

“Oh yes. I forgot to tell you. 
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They mistook my room. They went 
into Jesus’s bedroom and cut his throat 
instead. Then they went away. I 
rally am extraordinarily lucky.” 

“Yes. I wondered why Jesus was 
late.” 

“Shall I get you another typist ? ” 

“Can you ?” 

“Tt will be difficult, of course, but 
[| think I can manage it.” 

“That man,” prophesied the Colonel 
when I told him of Waldo Ghiorgis’s 
narrow escape, “will go far. The 
farther the better.” 


Four years later I sat in a cinema 
in Asmara. The lights were on and 
the wail of dance music issued from 
the microphone. Next to me sat an 
officer recently from Abyssinia. 

“So you were in Addis in the old 
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days ?”’ he said, eyeing me with the 
mixture of distrust and interest to 
which a period of residence in that 
capital during ’41 makes one liable. 

“ce Yes.”’ ; 

“* Most of the people you knew have 
left by now, I expect.” 

*“*T should think so.” 

“Tell you something that'll interest 
you.” He leaned towards me con- 
fidentially. ‘“‘ Did you know a man 
called Waldo Ghiorgis, a commission 
agent ?” 

“* Vaguely,” I replied evasively. 

**Do you know what’s happened to 
him now ?” 

“ Prison ?” 

“No. He’s Prime Minister. 
prising, isn’t it ?” 

** Not very,” I said. 

The lights faded and went out. 


Sur- 
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FROM A SUBMARINER’S NOTEBOOK. 
EAST INDIES PATROL. 


BY JOHN GIBSON. 


CoLomBo. It came out of the haze, 
and the whole scene was yellow. The 
sky, the buildings, and the sea were 
all yellow. At first sight it was de- 
pressing. The monsoon was strong as 
we sidled into the harbour and eased 
over towards our new depot ship. 

There were few warships in the 
harbour. We were the first submarine 
to arrive in the rebirth of the Eastern 
Fleet. As such we were able to watch 
it grow and develop. After the bash- 
ing from the Japs the year before the 
fleet had retreated to Kilindini, and 
now that some new ships were arriving 
on the station, Colombo had _ been 
opened up again. But the sea war 
was still pretty static. Supplies were 
short and we had not the long-range 
aircraft necessary to cover the Task 
Forces in the area. An armed mer- 
chant cruiser, hit by Japanese bombs 
during the heavy raid on the harbour, 
was on the bottom, but still upright. 
She was being used as a mine depot. 
Over by the fuelling base a tanker 
leant drunkenly in the shallows. In 
the centre of the harbour they were 
diving on the wreck of a destroyer. 
The harbour was messy, but the 
town, as far as we could see, was 
undamaged. 

That great raid on Colombo was 
the turning-point of the western flank 
of that war. The Japanese lost most 
of their planes and they never came 
again. The Hurricanes taught them 
@ well-timed lesson. 

Colombo was a front-line base, 
since there was nothing but water 
between Ceylon and Sumatra. It was 
@ great gap of nearly a thousand miles 
that was to be bridged by our flotilla 
and some Dutch Catalinas. The great 
concern was the battle in Burma. All 


our efforts were to go towards cutting 
enemy supplies to Rangoon. We gazed 
at the charts and tried to sort out 
this new war. There were some vital 
differences between this theatre and 
the one that we had left two 
months before. The distances were our 
greatest worry. Colombo to Penang 
is 1276 miles. Rangoon to Malacca 
is about 1000 miles. Without proper 
air reconnaissance, and with only 
ability to see for ten miles, it was 
obvious that ships would slip past 
unless we stayed very close to the 
ports themselves. So the operational 
side began to develop in our minds. 

Perhaps the greatest difference be- 
tween this war and that of Europe 
was the barbarous nature of both 
enemy and territory. There were no 
charming Greek islands here, no Monte 
Carlos to peer at. The enemy were 
not particular about taking prisoners. 
We had to adapt ourselves to a new 
and more intense warfare. Before, 
there had been a certain sympathy 
with survivors, but now it was differ- 
ent. It was not merely a question of 
propaganda for civilian consumption ; 
it was the truth. 

Those great stretches of water would 
be hot under the sun, hot and calm. 
The nights would be clear, but some- 
times the rain squalls would come 
down in fury, blinding us with light- 
ning, pouring jets of water into our 
eyes. There would be no shore lights; 
for the coasts were, for the most part, 
uninhabited and dense. So the theatre 
of warfare was dark with jungles and 
storms, groaning in cruelty and bar- 
barism. We, out of England, were 
having to adapt ourselves to an 
atmosphere that we had known only 
in history books. 
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One morning in October two sub- 
marines were approaching the northern 
entrance to Penang. It was a warm, 
sticky night. Dawn was coming 
slowly, for there was a full moon to 
hide the approaching day. The sea 
was like the surface of a mirror in a 
moonlit room. Rain squalls came 
down from the north, passing across 
the sea in noisy gusts, soaking the 
men on the bridge and chilling them. 
Visibility was poor. 

We came on slowly towards the 
dark shape of the island. The enemy 
black-out was complete. The scene 
was dead. We did not know that to 
the south of us a Japanese U-boat was 
coming up the Straits. She was 
arriving from Singapore to join the 
enemy flotilla in Penang. As we 
cruised slowly in to the shallows this 
other boat was getting closer. Un- 
seen, unheard, she was creaming con- 
fidently through the pale waters. 

Two miles off the entrance we 
dived. This early light was dangerous. 
It was at this time that the enemy 
would send out air patrols, and they 
would see us, a dark blob on the flat- 
ness. They would see our wake 
shining with the brilliant green phos- 
phorescence. A silent, drifting patrol 
boat would hear our throbbing Diesels 
as we neared them. So we dived 
early. In these waters there was an 
uncertainty. The war was waiting to 
blow up and each side was on guard. 
There was a@ pulsating stillness, and 
for months there had been complete 
quiet. Submarines had not been 
operating here for some time. The 
Japanese were waiting, tense, motion- 
less. They hung on to their steaming 
jungles and listened for the first light 
footfall that would mean that the 
Allies were about to strike. In that 
nervous and apprehensive state they 
were liable to be dangerous. We went 
carefully. 

But the U-boat coming from the 
south was without care. She came 
chugging along, and her crew would be 
shaving and getting ready to land. 
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They would be looking forward to a 
hot breakfast in the comfortable mess 
ashore. How well we knew that 
tendency to relax during the last few 
miles when home is in sight! That 
relaxation cost those men their lives. 

We were heading north, parallel to 
the coast, waiting for the sun to rise. 
Through the periscope the view was 
dim and the rain squalls limited our 
vision. The reflection of small black 
clouds swept acm is the moonlit sur- 
face. In the warm, well-lit messes we 
were having breakfast. The officer 
of the watch plotted our course on the 
chart and had another look at the 
long black island that lay against the 
sunrise. With routine thoroughness 
he swung round to look out to sea, his 
head covered in a black hood that hid 
the instrument lights from his eyes. 
He was able to adapt his sight to 
the deep-blue light of morning seen 
through a periscope. 

At 0530 the enemy must have been 
about four miles away. He was 
eventually sighted at a range of two 
thousand yards. By this time the 
sky was very much lighter, but the 
sun had not yet risen. It was an 
indistinct shape that was first seen, a 
black blob that came on through the 
rain squalls until it was suddenly in a 
clear patch. Then it was obvious. 
U-boat! The most satisfactory of all 
targets. The news was through the 
ship in a flash. Perhaps it was the 
1.8. The I.8 was a Japanese U-boat 
that had sunk a British vessel some 
months earlier and hauled the sur- 
vivors out of the water, to cut them 
to pieces or tie them up and leave 
them to drown as she dived. The 
master of the British vessel had 
survived. He was picked up from 
his lifeboat, and it was found that 
both his hands had been cut off. We 
were after the 1.8. The captain was 
terse. We swung to port and for an 
eternity the target was lost in a squall. 
How we prayed! Then the order 
came to fire. It was a close-range 
snap attack; there was no deliber- 
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ating and no calculation. The whole 
thing was over in three minutes and 
the torpedoes were on the way. By 
now the enemy Diesels were clearly 
heard on the hydrophones, dim and 
feeble behind the strident noise of 
the six torpedo engines. Two thou- 
sand yards at forty-five knots. The 
single explosion was dead on time. 
It was a deep, thunderous roar, and 
for a moment our steel boat shook. 
The captain raised the periscope and 
had a look. Nothing in sight. Not a 
thing. The noise of Diesels had 
ceased. It was not by any means 
conclusive, but everything indicated 
that she was sunk. Three minutes 
after the explosion, six after the first 
sighting, we were back in the messes 
finishing our breakfasts. When the 
captain did that attack he was feeling 
very ill. He had a temperature of 102. 


Half an hour ago the sun set over 
the hills of Malaya. We have just 
surfaced and the water drips from the 
bridge. The hull shines, reflecting the 
last pink shades of the day. It is 
cooler up here. We draw in the night 
air through our lungs, right down. It 
is like iced water pouring into us; 
our chests ache with the change. 
This air, up here in the tropical night, 
has been cooled all day by the squalls. 
Now the sky and the sea are clear, 
but, as yet, there is no moon and 
there are dark patches low down to 
the north. We may expect rain and 
dirty weather. The engines are silent. 
We are motionless on the water, look- 
ing hard into the night, listening for 
the enemy. We will remain thus for a 
few minutes before moving off into the 
deeper water. 

The bridge rail is wet and cool 
under my hand. My binoculars sweep 
the waters. Nothing. Nothing in 
sight. From the darkness I hear: 
“All clear to port, sir,” and “ All 
clear to starboard.” There are five 
of us up there and we relax slightly, 
taking the chance to focus our glasses 
on the stars. Somebody turns: “‘ Hear 
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anything?” We stand like statues; 
the boat is a dead and motionless 
lump beneath us. Our ears throb 
with intense listening. I can imagine 
so much there in that still night, 
Even the soft click of the brass voice. 
pipe against somebody’s buttons comes 
like a rifle report. Then in a moment 
of time I do hear something. It is a 
deep hum, a noise that merges with 
the wash of the waves on the hull; 
but it returns again. It is a deep 
pulsating beat coming through the 
night from the north. At once we 
swing our glasses towards it, but it is 
now very dark. 

The noise of those engines came 
and went, and to us it was a poor 
omen. High-speed engines of some 
E-boat on the prowl showed that they 
were after us. ‘“‘Let’s go.” The 
captain turned abruptly. “‘ They must 
be the hell of a long way off.” So we 
went scudding fast down the Straits 
towards Singapore. The engines, our 
own this time, sent their tune out 
over the sea and we were no longer 
able to hear that distant murmur. 
The job was to look out like mad, 
to sight them before they saw us. 

An hour passes. We should be 
clear by now. Our eyes are strained 
and we are just beginning to rest 
them when the after look-out sees 
something. ‘ Ship right astern !” 

Yes. Most definitely there is some- 
thing there. A dark ribbon of clouds 
is coming up over the sky and the 
waters are black, but it is still possible 
to see that shape which stands out like 
a lump of coal. It is a low shape, 
indistinct and squat, but we can 
recognise it for what it is. Those 
Japanese submarine chasers are un- 
mistakable. She moves fast across the 
stern, not seeing us. We swing away 
from her, keeping our silhouette small 
and going full speed. As we watch 
she vanishes into the squall. 

The rain came over then in soft 
drops ; it floated through the night in 
a thick mist, and at once the visibility 
was bad. We steered for the centre 
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of the Straits. Somewhere astern 
those two chasers were still searching. 
How many more of them were there ? 
Damn these little yellow bastards ! 

The squall passes suddenly and that 
flat vista of water opens up once more. 
“Chaser on the port bow, sir!” 

“Hard-a-port. Full speed. Diving 
stations.’ We heel and shudder as 
the rudder goes over its full are. The 
engines pound jerkily as they catch 
their rhythm. This night our dinner 
will be late. It is a night when the 
men below sit silently at their posts 
and wait for the next order. They 
do not know much of the situation. 
It is different on the bridge. We can 
see the enemy and know from one 
minute to the next if he has sighted 
us or not. We even know what he is. 
But only the captain follows the move- 
ments of that hunting ship. We, the 
hunted, keep our glasses on the swing. 
There may be more dangers around. 
The look-outs keep to their allotted 
sectors, but if I watch them carefully 
I can see them, every so often, casting 
quick glances over their shoulders. 
They peer for a brief second and know 
whether we have shaken the pursuer 
off; they can judge for themselves. 

From behind me I can hear the 
captain move. “I think we have 
given him the slip. Come back to 
our original course. Slow together.” 

We swing through the darkness. 
The dim light of the stars comes 
through that upper mist. Sirius casts 
a watery reflection on the flat surface. 
In half an hour the moon will rise. 
That will be the time to watch out. 
Then,» when the full moon comes up, 
we might be seen for miles against the 
glow. It is, of course, the same for 
both sides. 

By 0400 we have run thirty miles 
to the south and turn to port to close 
the coast and the traffic lanes. Ahead 
the sea is light where the moon comes 
through the clouds; astern it is rain- 
ing, dark. We wait for the false 
dawn, that early paling in the east 
which barely takes the glamour from 
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the stars. 0415. The coast should be 
fifteen miles ahead. It is low land, 
invisible at this distance and hidden 
by the moon haze. For a moment, 
one brief instant, it looks as if the 
troubles of the night are over. Yet 
the Japanese are being thorough. 
They know that we are in the area, 
the one that we call F.; they have 
not recalled their hunting craft. 

Exactly at 0420 we sighted a chaser 
right astern, coming out of the rain 
clouds. We were clear in the path of 
the moon, and she was only a thousand 
yards away. This time it looked as 
if we were for it. Full speed once 
again. It was a chance, but a pretty 
slender one. That enemy ship had 
twenty-four knots to our twelve. We 
did not know if she carried torpedoes 
or only guns. Anyway she was not 
welcome there. 

0425. The dark shape is long and 
low. She is not coming at us. Not 
yet. We slow down and attempt to 
creep off, keeping our stern towards 
the enemy. But it is no use. As we 
watch her she swings sharply, white 
water curling from the bow, and heads 
right at us. Full speed. We are 
racing in towards the coast, but this 
cannot go on for long. We shall be 
pinned in the shallows if we are not 
careful. We attempt to go round 
slightly, but the chaser alters to cut 
us off. She means business. We 
imagine the joy of those Japs. The 
young officer in command, who has 
probably been messing around for 
months without a bite, has at last 
found his target. He will be excited 
and destructive. He will be licking 
his thick lips. 

0430. The enemy is closing. She 
is coming up slowly but visibly. We 
make a quick decision and the klaxon 
blares in the boat. “ Dive—dive— 
dive!”” We jump quickly down the 
hatch into the darkened control-room, 
where the faces of the men meet us, 
white patches of inquiry in that half 
light. Down we go. Five seconds, 
ten seconds, fifteen seconds. Forty 
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feet. Sixty feet. Ninety feet. The will indicate our position. Then a, —, 
boat is silenced. The angle is less 0500 he stops abruptly. It is an olf’ “ - 
steep now as we begin to level off. game and we are not fooled. We dd ote a 
Silence. Everyone watches the depth- not think that he has gone away. Hp ow 
gauges and wonders how deep we shall _ will be lying there on the calm surface, If we st 
be when the first depth-charge goes waiting forreinforcements. The Japan.} . to 
off. Forty-five seconds. One hundred ese officers will be leaning over their dl ble 
feet. ‘‘ Coming in from the port side.” bridge and smoking cigarettes, talking Neate 
The man on the hydrophones can of this and that, asking the hydro. the ball 
hear our enemy. One minute. One phone operator if he can still hear vw, driven 0 
hundred and ten feet. We are almost They will know that we are lying ie 
steady now and level. Then... somewhere beneath them. Somewhen four slov 
The first pattern of charges goes is not enough. To sink us they mut Stop ble 
off in a string. One... Two... not only pin-point our position but that 
Three... Four... Thelights blink drop their charges on that position. wea blov 
and come on again. Something falls It is not as easy as it sounds. va tom 
off the deck-head with a bang. Out- Meanwhile we are getting hot. The we hop 
side our hull we can hear the com- air is foul, sticky. No fans are running the tide 
pressed water going through the casing to keep up the draught. The boiled ” 
in arush. Not very close. sweets that we are sucking are becom. xe 
One hundred and thirty feet. We ing a solid mass in their tin. The depth-g 
sink down slowly in that complete deck is slippery with sweat. very alo 
silence which is almost uncanny. The I walk softly through the boat to asise oh 
hydroplanes are unable to keep the give everyone a general outline of the the Jay 
boat up. The captain speeds up situation. Nobody is behaving like their en 
slightly, but it is no good. Weare too a film star. No one is having a sweep. The tin 
heavy. The enemy can be heard to stake on the next explosion’s time or fee over 
starboard, running dead slow, trying place. Most of the crew are dead One 
to hear us. We are unable to use our tired and damnably hot. They ar go slow 
noisy pumps. We can go no faster silent, sitting by their particular valve wm 2 
with safety. One hundred and fifty or levers and trusting the captain. herp! 
feet. The time is 0440. Up in the In the lighted torpedo-space men lie en ch 
air those Japs can see the approaching on their backs and look up at the & yea 
dawn. Their wireless will be cracking curved steel deck-head. The crew of the ch 
out signals about us in self-evident the torpedo tubes is closed up, but in ome 
code, which will in a few hours be somewhat loose formation. I tell cn. 
handed to our Staff Officer back in them that there is one small chaser = on 
Colombo. In the depot ship the above and that he has probablyf _. . 
cipher officers and others will know dropped most of his charges. This is their 
that one of the boats is having fun. not to cheer anyone up. It is not explos 
They will have breakfast and wonder possible to go around fooling sub-f , hug 
how it is going with us. marine ratings, and anyway they plates 
At 0445 we hit the bottom softly don’t need boosting. I say what If; . 
and without noise. The captain stops think and leave them to worry it out} ¢_. ,, 
both motors and we lie there in that among themselves. go w 
yellow mud at a hundred and seventy- Back in the control-room the lights}... 
tive feet. Not too shallow.... Not are dim. We are saving the amps.§ .,... 
too deep. The captain strolls up and dow rings 
The chaser weaves back and forth folding his little piece of paper. Wef ., 
above us. Sometimes he drops a watch this with interest; we have plane 
charge, but does not disturb the come to recognise this habit as onef go4 
water more than necessary. He is that may tell us something. ‘Thef ,, gn 


listening for the slightest sound that 


paper is folded and unfolded, but 
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yddenly the folds become smaller 
d smaller until the pellet is flicked 
abruptly away into the shadows. 
What now ? 

“Let's try and get off the bottom. 
If we stay here our friend will have 
time to get reinforcements. Stand 
by to blow main ballast.” 

Softly we push compressed air into 
the ballast tanks and the water is 
driven out. We are tons lighter, but 
remain at the same depth. “ Blow 
four slowly. Blow six. Slow astern. 
Stop blowing. Damn.” We are still 
on that bed of dirty mud. At length 
we blow hard and go half ahead. 
Qur hunter cannot be heard. Perhaps, 
we hope, he has drifted away with 
the tide. Anything may have hap- 
pened. Now: “ Half speed both.” 

We move slightly and bump. The 
depth-gauges tremble. We are rising 
very slowly, but making the devil of a 
noise about it. At this precise moment 
the Japanese hear us. They start up 
their engines and come in at full speed. 
The time is 0545. We have been here 
for over an hour. 

One hundred and seventy feet. We 
go slow, and as the enemy ship passes 
over the top we hear the whistle of 
her propellers. The seconds pass. 
Has she dropped anything ? It seems 
a year before we find out.. Then 
the charges begin to explode. They 
come in towards us, a string of 
seven. The first is a noise that shakes 
us, and in that split second the last 
two charges come down almost on 
their mark. We do not hear their 
explosion, only that great crash as if 
&@ huge hammer had struck our thin 
plates. The lights flash and we are 
for a second in darkness. Then the 
fun really starts and things begin to 
go wrong. We slip at an angle in 
some direction or other. God knows 
where. The compass bell, the alarm, 
rings stridently to tell us that we have 
no Sperry. The steering and hydro- 
plane wheels spin loosely. They are 
dead in the hands that try frantically 
to guide us. All the depth-gauges are 
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out. One says four hundred feet and 
the other twenty. Somewhere in the 
maze of telemotor pipes there is a 
deafening scream where the whole 
system is on strike. Stop that damned 
noise! From forward we hear that 
long, steady hiss that is our valuable 
compressed air escaping into the boat. 
In that darkness we stumble around 
and find the leaks and faults; but 
that damned noise goes on. 

In the engine-room they have a 
depth-gauge that seems fairly reason- 
able, and we form a chain of men to 
pass the information to us in the 
control-room. All in a matter of 
seconds the emergency lighting comes 
on, and at last we find we can raise 
the periscopes. Meanwhile we are 
still at a sharp angle and the deck is 
slippery. The engineers patter around 
in silence with their torches and 
spanners. The captain finds another 
piece of paper to hold. ‘“ Up peri- 
scope.” 

As he puts his eye to the lens his 
voice is sharp. ‘“‘ We are on the sur- 
face. Gun action. Blow main ballast. 
Enemy bearing red four five. Surface.” 
We rush around, slinging the maga- 
zine open, and in @ minute our cosy 
little wardroom is a shambles. The 
hatches open above us and we tumble 
up to the gun. For a moment the 
sunlight blinds us—then we see the 
chaser over to port; we can hear his 
machine-guns chattering, and in a 
while his gun flashes out a warning. 
The shot falls harmlessly over our 
heads. Poor shooting. Swiftly our 
four-inch shells come up and we open 
fire. Both ships are now steaming on 
parallel courses firing at each other 
as hard as possible. We have no 
steering yet, which makes things 
difficult, but can guide ourselves 
fairly well on the engines. 

It is a relief to be out here in the 
sunshine, out of that sweat and dark- 
ness. I can see, with my binoculars, 
the Japanese gun’s crew running about 
like mad. Our shots are all round 
him. I make a slight correction, but 
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on the whole the gunlayer and trainer 
are sending their shells pretty close. 
We hit first. Under that clear sun- 
shine our shell strikes the enemy 
close to, but forward of his gun. The 
burst of deep red winks at us, and the 
smoke of the explosion is_ black. 
Splinters must have caught some of 
that gun’s crew of his; for in a flash 
they vanish down some hatch or 
other and the chaser swings abruptly 
away. ‘‘ Up two hundred. Deflection 
zero.” She is moving fast, but not 
faster than our shells, and she is 
struck on the stern, clear of her depth- 
charges it seems. The black smoke 
comes again in a thick mushroom. 
This time it dies down, then springs 
up again. The enemy is on fire. 

That last hit made them fight. 
They swing back to port, steering a 
reciprocal course ; their gun is manned 
once more. Abruptly we shift the 
sights, and a shell strikes her dead on 
the bridge where those cocky young 
officers stand. From that moment 
the day is ours. Her shooting is very 
ragged now and she yaws drunkenly 
on her way. The fire in the stern is 
improving satisfactorily. Another hit 
amidships. ... A hit right on her 
gun. ... A hit in her engine-room. 

She is stopped. ... Dead in 
the water. 

It seems that that Japanese sea- 
plane, that one that has been over us 
for three minutes, that one with the 
green body and bright red floats, must 
miss the importance of the occasion. 
Calm seas and bright sunlight have 
made the pilot sleepy, and he is, per- 
haps, unaware that he is watching a 
battle. He may think that this is 
some sort of practice. The bright 
grey enamel of the chaser gleams 


there on the blue of the water. Our 
own hull is green and clean. Birds 
fly round our heads. Certainly it is 


not the day for war. 

That plane circles the arena several 
times before she sums up the situation 
and comes in towards us. Three 
seconds later we have vanished from 
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the surface, leaving only a circle of 
disturbed water where our propelley 
have thrashed. The two bombs ul 
well clear of us and we proceed m 
our way at sixty feet, clearing up th 
mess and having a cigarette, one per 
man. 

Furious at being prevented from 
sinking the chaser, we do not go away 
at once but glide up to periscope 
depth and take a quick peep into the 


daylight. The chaser lies where we 
left her. The plane circles low ove 
the water. In the direction of the 


shore we see the masts of two ap. 
proaching armed trawlers. We have 
got away just in time. Those trawler 
are certain that we have been sunk, 
as is the aircraft. All day they sweep 
up and down, dropping charges and 
dragging the bottom. We watch 
them with amusement from the west, 
easing slowly out into deep water. 

Once the masts of those ships are 
below the horizon we surface and try 
to get well clear, but in two minutes 
another aircraft is seen, and we dive. 
Ten minutes later we try again and 
are fairly successful. At any rate 
we run north for ten miles before 
having to dive again. 

By then the boat is beginning to 
behave properly. Repairs have been 
swift and methodical. In the ward- 
room we sit among a litter of shell 
caps and magazine battens. Pans of 
ammunition lie around. Wearily the 
place is cleaned up, and by tea-time 
everything is in better shape. Sardines 
for tea. Life is looking up. 


The days passed. We went north 
to Tavoy and played around off the 
islands of Mergui. The weather cleared 
once we were out of the Straits. We 
saw one large merchant ship going up 
to Rangoon; she was a forest of 
masts and derricks. Harry, who 
sighted her, reported that Barrow 
shipyard was coming over the horizon. 
Unfortunately she passed out of range. 
Under the stars the sweet, sickly 
smell of the jungle came out to w 
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across the water. Sometimes we 
sighted native fires, but usually the 
landscape was deserted. Junks there 
were in abundance, but at that time 
we left them alone, contenting our- 
glves with watching their red and 
white sails as they came and went. 
They were on lawful duty. Later 
this changed when they were all taken 
over by the Japanese Sea Transport 
and carried supplies up to their army. 
Thousands of junks were roped in 
for this job, and many hundreds 
were sunk by our flotilla. The crews 
were usually taken off and landed 
somewhere. 

Up in the north the armies were 
hacking away at each other in the 
dense heat. In the Pacific the Ameri- 
cans were hopping from one island 
to another to get within reach of the 
Philippines or the coast of China. 
They were capturing the Pantellarias 
of the Far East. The British Army 
in Burma was fighting the same type 
of war that the Desert Rats fought 
in the Western Desert, and it was 
as important. For the first time a 
European army on land was kicking 
the Japanese hard. 

In the forests and jungles of that 
land the British and Dominion troops 
fought beside the Chinese and Indians. 
It was an international army. 

We were guerrillas that operated 
far behind the enemy lines and right 
into their most secret haunts. We 
were both open fighters and silent 
agents; we went our way in silence, 
struck, and retired under cover of 
darkness or under the hot, calm 
surface of those waters. Our efforts 
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were puny compared to the long, 
arduous days of British or Australians 
in the jungles, but we had our moments. 
Unlike us, however, they could not 
look forward to the bright lights of 
Colombo. They could not sit down 
to a good meal and have a glass of 
beer in the evenings. A thousand 
miles from the nearest friendly base 
we had our comforts and lived fairly 
normal lives. Few of us would have 
been in the shoes of those soldiers. 

We left patrol, passing close to the 
Nicobars. The islands were dead. 
There was nothing to be seen there. 
On the surface the officer of the watch 
could lean against the burning wood- 
work of the bridge and scan the 
horizon. Sometimes a floating tree 
came out of the distance, and, in the 
mirage, would look as large as a good- 
sized merchant ship. We had many 
alarms through this. Once clear of 
the islands we set course for home, 
throbbing along at our cruising speed, 
gently swinging on the flat, glass-like 
top of that Indian Ocean swell. Even 
one day clear we did not have it all 
our own way. Two hundred and 
fifty miles out the look-outs sight a 
plane coming in fast from astern. It 
is a Japanese long-range navy recon- 
naissance bomber. We dive into the 
swell and her bombs explode harm- 
lessly on the surface. An hour later 
we are on the way again, but keeping 
a sharp look-out. Three days more 
for Colombo. Three days of steady 
steaming westwards into the sunsets. 
Three days of zigzagging over that 
monotonous blue. But time goes very 
swiftly at sea and we are not impatient. 





GETTING BETTER, 


BY H. RAYNE. 


I came to Zeila in the year 1919 
as District Commissioner under the 
British Somaliland Administration. I 
could write a lot about Zeila; but 
the truth is I found a tumbledown 
town of dreary drabness, built on 
sand, threatened on one side by the 
sea and on the other three by more 
sand—so much more sand than sea. 
It appeared to me a very unimportant 
town falling into decay. 

I lived in a barn-like house all 
alone: my only distraction when at 
home, and it really was a distraction, 
was watching the crows dropping 
small crabs from a height on to the 
corrugated iron roof; in this ingenious 
way they cracked the shells and dined 
off the crustaceans. 

I was the only European; I tried 
cases in the town much the same as 
@ magistrate in England, and was 
assisted by Somali police and clerks ; 
there were also one or two Indians 
on the staff, an Indian Customs 
Superintendent, and last, but not 
least, a Somali interpreter. In the 
town lived a few Arabian Jews, 
some Arabs, and a couple of Parsees ; 
the townspeople were either pure 
Somalis or of mixed race: praying, 
dancing and litigation were their 
chief pastimes, and the last really 
gave me plenty to do. 

Then there was district work in 
the interior, which necessitated long, 
dreary, hard, but welcome, trekking— 
anything to get a change away from 
Zeila was never neglected. 

“Everything is 


ready, Sahib,” 


reported Police - Inspector Buralleh. 
“Would you like to come and have 
@ look round ?” 

The baggage camels, fourteen of 
I found loaded ; 


them, and the 


coolies, fourteen of them too, wer 
lined up as if on parade. Their tools, 
a couple of crowbars, a few picks and 
some shovels, they carried like rifle 
on their shoulders. Mahomed, the 
interpreter, for some unknown reason, 





was parading up and down the ling 
with a crowbar on his shoulder. | 
had an assignation on Christmas Day 
with Horsley (the acting District 
Commissioner at Hargeisa), high up 
on the escarpment, to discuss tribal 
matters intimately concerning his 
people and mine; while I talked with 
him my party was to clear up a 
particularly difficult hundred yards 
or so of the Kafila track; hence the 
coolies. 

Mahomed, the clerk, had come 
from the office with a muster -roll 
of the coolies in his hand, and as 
he called their names Mahomed, 
the interpreter, passed, sedately and 
in a soldierly manner, one step a 
@ time, along the line, and _ looked 
down each man’s throat as he opened 
his mouth to answer. The last was 
Jama Man-o-War, so called because 
he had once worked as a seedie-boy 
in one of the naval sloops patrolling 
the Red Sea. 

“Sah!” the man yelled: click 
came Mahomed’s ‘sandalled feet to- 
gether, and, as he made a smart 
right-about-turn, wallop went the 
crowbar across Jama’s left ear. 

It did not take Jama Man-o-War 
more than the fraction of a second 
to decide this was an occasion that 
called for a stern naval _ rebuke. 
Dropping his pick he stepped out 
of the line, on to the quarter-deck 80 
to speak, and addressed Mahomed’s 
back, ‘‘ You b—— liar!” 

But Mahomed, more versed in 
classical English than Jama, still 
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holding the crowbar stiffly across 
his shoulder as he made another 
right-about so that Jama just escaped 
by ducking a second wallop on his 
right ear, had a ready answer: “ You 
clumsy b ” 

The camel men and all the others 
roared with laughter. Buralleh, remov- 
ing Mahomed’s crowbar and ordering 
him to remain behind and ride on 
with me later, had the camels and 
coolies marching before the incident 
could develop ; for Jama, still rubbing 
his ear, went off in a furious temper. 

At sunset on Christmas Day we 
drew left off the steep escarpment 
track on to a piece of ground not 
half an acre in area and flat as the 
pam of my hand. Horsley had 
arrived, and came forward with his 
head on one side and a grin on his 
face to wish me a Merry Christmas. 

“Not six hours left,’? I reminded 
him, ‘‘and I have some sand-grouse 
and two bottles of champagne.” 

“And I,” said Horsley, “have a 
turkey, cooked and stuffed, a tin of 
plum pudding, and a bottle of brandy. 
There’s hot water ready for your 
bath; go have it and change. If 
you tell your cook I’m in charge 
I'll look after the dinner.” 

Half an hour later, when I stepped 
out of my tent, my heart missed a 
beat. The camp tables, placed to- 
gether, were spread with a snowy- 
white cloth; the glasses and cutlery 
glittered in the clear starlight, and, 
just beyond, the askaris and camel- 
men and the coolies sat in groups 
round the camp-fires eating a meal 
of rice ghee and meat with their 
fingers from the pots in which it had 
been cooked by Horsley’s men. I 
could see the whites of Jama Man-o- 
War’s eyeballs, and his hands sus- 
pended half-way between pot and 
mouth, as he sat watching. 

“T don’t know about the cham- 
pagne,” said Horsley; “did you 





manage to keep it cool ?”’ 
answered the ubi- 


“Yes, sah,” 
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quitous Mahomed at his elbow, ‘‘ we 
had it sent from Jibuti with ice 
wrapped in a blanket; ice finished, 
but blanket cold inside.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Horsley, cocking 
his head on one side and grinning 
at Mahomed; ‘we know what’s 
what ?” 

“Yes, sah, me and my sahib, we 
know what’s what.” 

But I, who had a nostalgia to 
talk to a@ man of my own race, to 
hear and see again those expressions 
in word and face inexpressible in 
Mahomed’s limited vocabulary and 
alien understanding, insisted that he 
should remove his presence and eat 
a meal before the food had all vanished 
and, more peremptorily, keep away 
from Jama Man-o-War. And Jama 
Man-o-War, all eyes and ears, over- 
heard, and, cocking his head on one 
side, gave an inimitable and insolent 
imitation of Horsley grinning. The 
Somali is a clever mimic and has a 
short memory. 

“For two pins,’ I thought to 
myself, “‘I’d go over and hand Jama 
that second wallop Mahomed failed 
to deliver at Zeila.” 

It was a good dinner; and the 
servants passing sedately between the 
cook’s fire and the table might have 
been waiters in a London restaurant ; 
but there was the kneeling cook in 
a loin-cloth fishing out of his pots 
and pans; and the recumbent camels 
just beyond—for we were cramped 
for room—staring superciliously and 
occasionally hawking with disgust at 
the very sight of us. 

“No shop,” said Horsley as we 
sat down. 

“No shop,” I heartily agreed. 
Though what were we to talk about ? 
Twice before only had we met; 
what we had in common neither 
knew. 

I tried horses; a flop. 

He tried golf; another flop. 

“Have you read ‘If Winter 
Comes’ ?” 
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Horsley had; and I had pressed 
the right button ; we ate, and Horsley 
talked. We drew our chairs away 
from the remains of our Christmas 
dinner, and sat by a fire right on 
the edge of the camping ground. 
Here the escarpment fell so steeply 
from our feet, and frowned so por- 
tentously over our heads, that I felt 
like @ man on a plank suspended by 
ropes over @ ship’s side; for the 
great plain below appeared through 
the mysterious half-light of the Somali 
night like a sheet of water. And still 
we talked of books; or, rather, 
Horsley did. Every kind of book 
from ‘The Virginian’ to ‘The Vir- 
ginians’; ‘The Sorrows of Satan’ 
to ‘Jane Eyre’; ‘The Decameron’ 
to ‘ The Holy Bible.’ 

The camel men, the coolies, the 
servants, the askaris lay down, one 
by one, and the camp was still save 
for Horsley’s voice. He never raised 
it, and he never declaimed as he 
repeated by heart long passages from 
his favourite authors. And it seemed 
to me I heard more voices than one ; 
the voices of men and women im- 
mortalised in the books from which 
he was quoting. He had a strange 
trick of sucking the air softly through 
his lips, as if savouring the quality 
of words he was about to repeat, 
and I found myself watching his 
face in the firelight to anticipate the 
taste. 


“ And think, this heart all evil shed away 
A pulse in the Eternal Mind no less, 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 
England given.” 


It was uncanny; again I found 
myself listening for something—the 
beating of Rupert Brooke’s heart up 
there on the escarpment. 

A star fell in the northern sky ; 
Bret Harte saw it; and it seemed 
to him, somehow, that somewhere 
“God had just relieved a picquet.” 

Then, Robert W. Service. ‘In a 
different category; but there are 
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moments ...and places... up hep 
... both... when...” 


“and it’s God knows how I’m grieving, 
But his loneliness is calling 
And he knows I must obey.” 


Had the loneliness called Horsley } 
I dare say, like many others after the 
Great War, he had little choice. | 
have never changed the opinion | 
formed that night that he was a big 
man in a@ very small world. Horsley 
is dead now: Horsley, D.S.O., M.C. 





We never went to bed, and next 
morning were in good time to accom. 
pany the coolies, whose job of work 
lay about half a mile away. Her 
many a poor camel’s back had been 
broken over a small stretch of track 
that had almost disappeared. We 


set the police askaris to build a rough > 
stone wall, behind which the coolie > 
were to pile basketfuls of the crumbled f 


rock that lay nearby. 

The askaris, well-fed and disciplined, 
worked well; but the underfed coolies, 
not one of whom, Jama Man-o-War 
excepted, had ever done a job of 
hard work before, walked like men 
at a funeral and barely half filled 
their baskets. If we chided one, all 
the others sat down to listen. 
Obviously there was little hope of 
mending the track with such a gang. 
The trouble was we had no funds 
for road-making; and my time was 
limited—I could not stay for the 
days it appeared would be necessary 
to complete the work, and the coolies 
could not be left behind when I went. 

Horsley suggested we should leave 
them to it; so back we went to 
camp, where the clansmen were wait- 
ing. The important matter between 
our two peoples was grazing. Somalis 
are nomadic; but that does not 
mean they can wander about where- 
so-ever they please. Each unit has 
its own area outside of which its 
herds may not graze. And some 
units, like some European farmers, 
husband their grazing with care and 
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foresight. Some don’t; and when 
their what passes for grazing in 
Somaliland needs a rest, drive their 
stock on to an area where they don’t 
belong. If caught they say, “Oh! 
but we’ve grazed here since the 
year one; what are you complaining 
about ?” 

There had been many such incidents, 
and we had been working for some 
time to get the areas between our 
tribes definitely on record so that 
when disputes came before us we 
should know something about the 
ground. This meeting today was 
simply @ final check-up (we hoped), 
and at 4 P.M. was all over (again we 
hoped). The coolies worked from 
6 a.M. until 5 P.m., with three hours’ 
rest at mid-day. We had just time 
to drink a hurried cup of tea and 
walk along there before they knocked 
off. 

“And,” said Horsley, when we 
arrived and surveyed the work, 
“they’ve just done as nearly nothing 
as it is possible to compute.” But 
the askaris had built the wall: a 
good solid job. 

“Tt’s time to knock off!” said 
Jama Man-o-War. And 60 we all 
went back to camp. On the way 
Horsley promised to take charge of 
the work on the morrow while I 
attended to a number of my own 
people who wanted to see me about 
their own private businesses and 
tribal affairs. 

Horsley explained after dinner that 
he had that morning instructed the 
sergeant to count every basket of 
rubble thrown by the coolies; the 
average per man was forty-seven. 
Meanwhile he was busy with a sheet 
of mapping- paper from which he 
cut fourteen strips about an inch 
wide. These he ruled down the 
middle, vertically, then across, with 
lines less than }-inch apart, each 
tenth line accentuated and outstand- 
ing so that the illiterate coolies could 
easily check up by tens. Two squares 
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on each side of the line and 120 
squares on each strip. 

I was puzzled until he asked for 
my paper-punch; a D.C. always 
carried one in his despatch-box. With 
this he punched one hole at the end 
of each strip and inserted a piece of 
string. Then we went to bed. 

Next morning I watched the police 
sergeant tie a strip to each coolie’s 
belt or waist-band, and heard Horsley 
explain the idea—hours the same as 
yesterday, but any man who finished 
the squares on his paper could pack up. 

“Sez you,” I jibed; “‘ why, that’s 
nearly three times what they threw 
yesterday.” 

** And,” went on Horsley, “ every 
basket must be full, which makes it 
nearly six times as much, or no 
mark.” He handed two punches, 
mine and his own, to two askaris. 
And the work began. 

At first the askaris worked clumsily 
and the coolies were half-hearted. 
But the rubble was nearby, and the 
first ten of each man’s squares were 
soon cancelled. Jama Man-o-War 
began to run and so did a few of 
the others. When I looked back on 
my way to camp I saw the askaris, 
growing more expert, punching like 
bus conductors, and all the coolies, 
if not actually running, at least 
getting @ move on. 

At 10 a.m., having just heard 
Issa Hersi swear a hundred times 
on a rosary, “By Allah, the camel 
I stole was the male animal produced 
here,’ and MHersi Abrian not yet 
complete his hundred, ‘“ By Allah, 
the anima] Issa Hersi stole from me 
was a milch camel,” I saw Jama 
Man-o-War walk into camp; then 
soon came others. I could not wait, 
but dashed down to the track to 
find only two coolies left, and the 
track filled in; the askaris were 
tamping down the surface with shovels, 
and it looked a good job to me. 

As I arrived there came a Kafila, 
and when it crossed over the new 
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track the old woman leading the 
first camel spat on the stone wall and 
said to Horsley the equivalent in 
Somali of, ‘“‘ What for are you messing 
the road about like this ? ” 

Horsley grinned, cocked his head 
on to his shoulder, and said gently, 
** Pass, oh mother; and may peace 
go with you.” 

Then reminding me of our Lord’s 
parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard, he bade the last two coolies, 
who had not yet completed their 
task, depart. I looked at the time; 
it was a few minutes past eleven 
o’clock. 

When I got back to camp the old 
men had settled between Issa Hersi 
and Hersi Abrian, and they and the 
male camel had gone. Horsley marched 
at 2.30 p.m., and I finished off my work 
with the others. Very early next 
morning the baggage camels and the 
coolies slipped quietly away. 

At five o’clock we followed on the 
riding camels—Mahomed, a couple of 
askaris, the cook, and myself. We 
would not see them again until Zeila ; 
for we were working westwards along 
the foot of the escarpment and carried 
our own supplies. The post which 
should have come in by runner from 
Zeila had not arrived, so we told the 
local akil where we were going, and 
he promised to direct the runner to 
@ great tree where we should camp 
tomorrow. 

That night I camped, after a thirty- 
mile march, near an Aysa zareba. 
The people there had only goats and 
sheep and kept dogs; when the 
headman came to see me he brought 
his, and I was struck by his kindness 
to the animal, which marched proudly, 
head and tail up, a few yards ahead 
of its master. I asked the man how 
the animal was fed ; it was in excellent 
condition. He replied, ‘‘ When I eat 


meat my dog eats meat; when I eat 
rice he eats rice; when I eat dates he 
eats dates. 
milk.” 


Sometimes we only get 
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“And the dog in Somaliland is ap 
unclean animal ? ” 

‘““Mine is not!” said the master 
of this one. 

This man had been servant to 
naval officer serving in the Far East, 
He had been many years at sea, and 
I remarked that he must have found 
it hard to settle down to the meagn 
Somali fare. No! He said that in 
the joy of being back among his 
own kin, in his own beloved country, 
he soon forgot all about the roast 
beef, the vegetables, the ‘ dufis” 





and puddings, the good nourishing 
meals served in the Navy. I wondered, 
because he was eating a handful of 
dates I had given him as he spoke, 
and swallowing the stones; why did 
he swallow the stones ? He removed 
one from his mouth and showed me 
the microscopic traces of fruit still 
clinging to it, although he had chewed 
and sucked it hard. ‘‘ Because,” 
he said, “that is good food and 
must not be wasted; no Somali 
can afford to waste good meat. By 
the way,” his eyes stared into mine 
speculatively, “would you like to 
buy a leopard-ski1? It is a good 
one.” 

And it was a good one, almost 4 
record. And as a man at Berbera 
had just written asking me if I could 
get him one, I bought it. 

Then on again next day to the big 
tree, where we camped. But no 
mail runner came. I waited next 
morning; he did not come. About 
eleven o’clock the cook made a small 
fire between three stones and put 
the kettle on. ‘‘ When Adan has 
made that cup of tea, and I have 
drunk it, I am going,” I said to 
myself. 

“The sahib is worrying about the 
post?” One of the policemen was 
speaking. 

“ec Yes.’’ 

“If he is an Aysa, all is well.” 

And I knew that if he were not 
and I went away without waiting 
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he might easily meet with tribulation 
right here ; I did not like the look 
of a few long-haired Aysa who sat 
silently watching us. From where 
they squatted it was but a stone’s- 
throw into unadministered Abyssinian 
territory, and not two miles into 
part of French territory that never 
saw sign of either French officer 
or askari. 

But I kept that to myself. 

“Tf the sahib would like to know 
where the runner is there is @ man 
here who can tell him.” 

So Mahomed produced the man— 
a thin, wizen-faced, elderly fellow 
dressed in a dirty cotton loin-cloth, 
with a leather praying-mat, like a 
blacksmith’s apron, folded neatly over 
Through the dust and 
grime on his bared back the dark 
skin shone lustrously as a flower 
petal. A carefully arranged turban, 
a well combed but very short and 
sparse greying beard, and his natural 
self-assurance, gave him an air of 
good breeding and dignity that im- 
pressed me deeply. 

“Well, peace be on you; so you 
know where the ‘ bosta’ is?” 

It was not quite as simple as that, 
Mahomed enlightened me. Oh no; 
this man was a diviner. And the 
man himself said that he could tell 
where the bosta was, but there was 
a fee—in this case a tobe (a piece of 
cloth) costing ten rupees. 

Well, it would help pass the time, 
and I agreed to pay the cloth on 
condition he really did give me the 
information required. I sat watching 
him as he squatted on his haunches 
playing about with a few small pebbles ; 
out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Adan lift the boiling kettle off the 
small fire and heard the water from 
it gurgle into the teapot as he poured. 
The Aysa tribesmen were interested 
and wriggled on their bottoms nearer 
and nearer. The cautious askaris 
now had their rifles across their 
knees and their eyes on the Aysa; 
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otherwise the atmosphere was peace- 
ful enough ; but it was tense. 

And the diviner? he moved his 
stones like a man playing chess; one 
stone here, another there—very care- 
fully—a pause, and then slim fingers 
hovering delicately, head bent in 
concentration, and still another move. 
At last a handful of sand poured 
gently like a libation over the pattern 
of stones and the man was on his 
feet pointing his finger like a pistol 
at the fire. 

“When that fire goes out the 
bosta will arrive.” 

Something inside me snapped; I 
was not moving of my own volition 
as I sprang from the chair and kicked 
the remains of the fire to smithereens 
and stamped on the few sticks still 
burning. 

I returned to my seat ; 
by it was the mail runner. 
“Your bosta, sahib.” 

‘** By God!” said one of the tribes- 
men. 

‘* My cloth ! ” demanded the diviner. 
No, he did not want rupees, so I gave 
him an order on Haji Musa Fara, the 
big trader in Zeila, for one tobe value 
about rupees ten, with the District 
Commissioner’s chop (office stamp) on 
it. It was not, he said, of any value 
without the chop, which I happened 
to have with me. 

I drank my tea, said good-bye to 
the diviner without waiting to open 
the mail-bag, hoisted the runner on 
behind one of the askaris, both light- 
weights, and headed for Zeila, where 
I had in mind to lunch on the morrow. 
But five miles outside the town we 
came in the early morning light on 
a huge nullah, in full spate for the 
first time in years, from rain which 
had fallen on the hills far to the 
south and south-west. 

On the opposite bank stood one 
solitary Somali of singular appearance ; 
singular because in the first place he 
was tall and stout; in the second 

because of a heavy British postman’s 


standing 
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uniform overcoat worn over his loin- 
cloth. Between us and him swirled a 
hundred yards of yellow water, bearing 
sometimes a dead camel, or a log sailing 
true as an arrow, or an uprooted tree 
rolling over and over and fighting 
every inch of the way. Sometimes 
the wicked head of a snake poked up 
above the surface, or out of a floating 
mess of froth and scum. 

No wonder the riding camels jibbed 
when we asked them to cross over. 
We tried to ride them in, and they 
laid themselves down. We hauled 
on their head-ropes, but they went 
into reverse ; we pushed from behind 
until they folded up like concertinas, 
or shook us off like flies. Mahomed 
prayed to Allah, who harkened not. 
He was ordered off his knees and told 
to come and give a push behind, 
when he was kicked on to his own. 
But the camels beat us. 

Resting for a moment to get second 
wind and wipe the sweat out of my 
eyes, I saw the lone figure across the 
nullah wrap the greatcoat tightly over 
his portly stomach and walk gingerly 
into the water, which, after all, was 
only up to his breast. For a moment 
his head and shoulders stayed put ; 
then the current caught him, and over 
and over he went; a pair of legs 
popped up like the branch of one of 
the submerged trees, and there was 
a man frantically threshing his way 
down-stream, drowning in water he 
could easily have stood up in had he 
only kept his head. 

I did not subscribe to the roar of 
laughter from my men because I 
knew that not one of them could 
swim, and that the man was going 
to drown unless I did something about 
it very quickly. When I reached 
him he had managed to get on his 
feet in a shallow bit of water right 
in the middle of the channel, with 
deeper water on either side. So I 
took off his coat, and, gripping his 
hand, suggested we should walk out 
together. Into the current we stepped ; 
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finding the coat a nuisance I let it 
go. Before I could say “ knife” ph, 
was after that coat, still hanging op 
to my hand, and there it was all 
over again. But this time I was 
fighting him as I had never fought in 
my life before. Sometimes he was on 
top and sometimes I was; often | 
nearly got a foothold, but each time 
I did he pulled me over. I swallowed 
pints of water, my lungs were bursting, 
and then we were both sitting down in 
shallow water, and the askaris were 
hauling us to our feet. 

“El H’amd Lillah,” said the fat 
man. 

I don’t know why, perhaps because 
I was feeling very sick and was not 
myself, but I had it in my heart to 
push him back into the flood. We 
sat for hours on the sandy plain, 
burning sand on every side as far 
as we could see, and I shivered under 
a burning cloudless sky and watched 
the water in the nullah, where water 
had never run for years, fall and 
fall until there were left only a few 
rivulets inches deep. It was time 
to go. 

Mahomed came to me; 
something on his mind. 

“Why did you throw the poor 
man’s coat away, sahib ? ” 

** Because, Mahomed,” and I ex- 
plained that probably the coat was 
the cause of the whole trouble. 

Then Mahomed told me what I 
should have known hours before; 
this fat man’s camel, with all its 
master’s worldly possessions, had been 
caught in the flood just before we 
came, and washed away. 

So we saddled up, packed the mail 
runner off on foot, and rode down 
the river-bed to find the camel, very 
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much alive, about two miles away. 
Part of his pack, too, we found, but 
the coat had disappeared. Then we 
called it a day. I had developed a 
sore throat and could not eat my 
dinner that night in Zeila. But I 
packed the beautiful leopard-skin and 
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addressed the parcel to the man in 
Berbera who desired it. 


“ And how’s the sahib’s throat this 
morning ?” 

My throat, at the moment, was so 
painful and swollen that I was barely 
able to answer Mahomed’s_ kindly 
inquiry ; he had called with Buralleh 
in the early morning to ask. I did 
my best to reassure them; their 
faces indicated so plainly that they 
had little doubt but I was ‘for it.’ 
Just as they were leaving Buralleh 
blurted out, ‘‘ I’ve sent for the doctor, 


gahib ! ”” 
“What on earth for?” 
“Well, Isher Dass (the Indian 


assistant surgeon) is on leave, you 
have been in bed four days, you are 
not eating, and when a sahib is sick 
he must have a doctor.” 

“And should you die,” added 
Mahomed, ‘‘ we, who are responsible 
for your well-being, will be shamed— 
that is, if you don’t have the doctor.” 

“And your shame,” I wanted to 
say but could not, ‘‘ will be nothing 
to mine when this doctor comes at 
least one hundred and thirty-five miles 
to find I’ve only got a sore throat !” 

So before I could stop him the 
doctor came—in an aeroplane. A 
busy man, he could stay no longer 
than a few hours and went his way, 
leaving behind him, besides’ the 
necessary medicines and gargles, a 
bottle of champagne brought from 
his store of medical comforts, with 
orders that I was to stay quietly in 
my room for at least another four 
days, 

So I lay back in my bed to study 
the lizards that hunted mosquitoes 
and flies on the ceiling and bare walls 
of the room. They all looked much 
alike; but one was easily identifiable 





by way of his bobbed tail; this 
reptile I decided to tame. For the 
next four days and nights I was more 
out of bed than in it, trying out every 
idea that the boredom of loneliness 
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and convalescence could suggest. One,- 
@ feather stuck into the end of a long 
cane, was the most promising; I was 
never quite sure if he liked it, but 
that lizard, if carefully stalked, did 
not object to being tickled. Then 
the morning I decided I was well 
enough to resume work something 
comparatively exciting happened ; the 
lizard came off the wall on to the 
bedside table, where the servant had 
placed a tray with tea, shot out his 
long tongue and snapped up one 
grain of spilled sugar. That incident 
led to my having afternoon tea served 
in the bedroom thereafter instead of 
on the shaded verandah overlooking 
the sea. It was all in vain; I stuck 
to it, but my relations with the lizard 
never progressed beyond the tickling 
stage; they were interrupted by my 
having to tour the district again. 

And so, much the same as before, 
the baggage camels went on ahead 
and waited; but when my party 
with the riding camels caught up I 
found that a special dinner had been 
prepared for me and was being laid 
on @ snowy-white cloth spread on 
the folding camp-table. It looked 
very nice, and although I was obviously 
being coddled I did most deeply 
appreciate the kindly consideration. 
A quick wash from water poured 
slowly from a water-bottle and I 
sat down. To crown all, Mahomed 
had brought the doctor’s bottle of 
champagne. He knew “what was 
what,’’ did Mahomed, and he made 
the servant wrap the bottle in a table- 
napkin. But alas! the wine was flat 
and I poured it slowly and deliberately 
on to the hot sand of the desert. 

Next morning we came to the toe 
of the great escarpment where I was 
to halt and do some plane-table work 
that necessitated climbing the few 
small but steep and stony kopjes 
scattered either side of the halting- 
place. Breakfast, a rest, and the 
survey party fell in under Mahomed’s 
supervision—one askari to carry the 
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table; another its legs; one man 
with the prismatic compass and another 
with the box-compass; one with the 
pencils, and Mahomed himself bearing 
my notebook; the police sergeant 
with his rifle, and my servant with a 
water-bottle. I was tired and dejected ; 
too dispirited to do more than remon- 
strate at the size of the party, so they 
all came, exactly as Mahomed had 
arranged. 

It was a hard day, but when I 
returned in the late afternoon to 
camp I was seized with an urge to 
climb a nearby kopje and sit all 
alone on the large rock capping its 
pinnacle. In face of the most stubborn 
opposition I insisted on doing so. 
When the police sergeant asserted 
that to his certain knowledge there 
were mysterious evil things on top 
of that very kopje, and said he would 
feel happier if I allowed him to come 
too, I conceded: “Very well, Ill 
carry @ pistol, but I don’t want you.” 

Mahomed at that point said the 
police sergeant was a fool and there 
was no need whatever for a pistol. 
So off I went. When, later, I sat 
on the rock a bright moon was creep- 
ing into the sky to watch with me 
the sun setting. Below lay the camp ; 
beyond the camp a vast plain scored 
with dry nullahs; behind me the 
escarpment towered like an impreg- 
nable wall. 

Then I remembered that not far 
from here, but higher up, I had met 
Horsley ; that after dinner he had 
spoken by the camp-fire of books 
and astounded me by his marvellous 
memory. I don’t know how it 
happened ; I just found I was stand- 
ing up and repeating aloud what I 
could remember by heart. Here, 


alone, I could repeat every verse of 
Rupert Brooke’s ‘“‘I Have Been so 
Great a Lover.’’ Then Gilbert Murray’s 
translations of Euripides. ‘‘ The Apple 
Tree, the Singing and the Gold ”’— 
the spoken words sounded lovelier 
than I had appreciated when I read 
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them first. There were a few verse 
I thought might be Murray’s, pp. 
membered not too well, and [ kept 
on trying to get them right. 


““Happy whoso has risen free above his 
striving 
For strangely graven is the orb of life 
That one and another, in gold and power 
May outpass his brother. 
And they win their will, or they miss their 
will 
And the hopes are dead or are pined for 
still ; 
But whoe’er can know as the long days go 
To live is happy has found his haven.” 


I liked them; whether I got them 
word perfect in the end I’ve not 
since been able to check, nor do I 
much care; for I returned to the 
camp spiritually refreshed by my 
experience on the kopje. 

Next morning we made for the 
crest of the escarpment at a point 
called Borimeh, near the Abyssinian 
border, where a detachment of police 
had formed the nucleus of what was 
designed to become, in time, a per. 
manent post. When we arrived in 
due course we found two or three 
lines of grass-and-mud police huts, 
overlooked by a one-roomed edifice 
of undressed stone in which, for the 
time being, I took up my quarter. 
The post was commanded by an 
exceptionally reliable and _ pleasant 
Somali police sergeant-major, ex- 
Camel Corps, and the first day in 
Borimeh slipped easily away for 
everyone until it was time for my 
dinner; and that time was round 
about 8 p.m. We were to have sand- 
grouse shot by me the previous 
evening, which proved to be just a8 
well. 

“A padre? A padre? What do 
you mean, ‘a padre’ ?” 

““'There’s a padre, what we call 4 
mullah, just arrived,” the sergeant- 
major assured me; “I’ve told the 
cook to hold up dinner, and perhaps 
the sahib will go out and welcome 
the priest. I assure you, sahib, he 
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ig English, and I swear he is @ man 
of God.” 

“He is not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by any chance ?” 

“No,” said @ quiet voice from the 
door, which had been left open, 
“my story is soon told. I am chaplain 
to the British Legation at Addis 
Ababa, at present on leave, and find- 
ing my way to England via Somali- 
land and Aden. One of the men 
whom you so kindly sent out to find 
me did so, and here I am.” 

Well, I had not sent out a party to 
look for the padre; nor had I heard 
a word about him until this very 
moment. But here he was, a man 
of God as the Somalis described him ; 
sme of my police were already 
helping his Abyssinian muleteers to 
unload their pack animals; my 
servants were pouring petrol-tins of 
hot water into his camp bath, and 
in less than half an hour the new 
arrival and I sat down to a dinner 
which had obviously been planned, 
unknown to me, early in the after- 
noon. 

“It’s awfully good of you to go 
to all this trouble,” said my guest 
as he sat down to a plump bird 
served on toast. 

“No trouble at all, padre.” Which 
was true; I had not been consulted. 
But I would see about it in the morn- 
ings Anyhow, I was no unwilling 
host. 

After dinner, and it really was a 
good one, the padre and I talked 
and planned his onward journey. He 
suggested that as he was in no hurry 
he might spend a few days with me 
and that I should then accompany 
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him. I explained, rather tersely, 
that I could not walk out on my 
job just like that. 

He then suggested that, as it was 
Sunday and there were only two 
of us, we should sing a few hymns 
together. I fell in with the idea, 
first making certain that his camp 
and tent were in order (and they 
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were; if he had been an archbishop 
no more consideration could have 
been shown for his convenience and 
comfort). Then I dismissed the 
servants to the police lines, and we 
began to sing “‘ Rock of Ages,” “‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” and others. My voice 
was still raucous and husky, but when 
we came to “Onward! Christian 
Soldiers’ I let myself go, and the 
padre suggested it was time for bed. 
I don’t think he appreciated my 
singing. Early the following morning 
my eyes opened to find Mahomed by 
my bed. 

** What’s wrong ?”’ 

No, Allah be praised, nothing was 
wrong. Nothing had happened to 
the padre—that holy man was still 
safely in bed recovering from last 
night. Mahomed had only come to 
say how glad he was I was better. 

“Better of what?” and as I 
could get no sense out of him, I made 
it clear that it was better he removed 
himself at the double. But I was 
puzzled—why was I better? and 
why, why, why was the padre recover- 
ing from last night ? 

Careful inquiry from the padre 
at breakfast-time revealed he was in 
perfect health—never felt better in 
his life. He was certainly no party 
to the mystery that was puzzling 
me. He had thoroughly enjoyed his 
dinner and passed an untroubled 
night. So that was that. 

I tried Mahomed again; this time 
he was ready. He was glad I was 
better from the sore throat, which 
by now was ancient history. 

In the end my syce told me; I 
had known him in the King’s African 
Rifles; he was a corporal in my 
company— 

‘*Tt’s like this, sahib; last month 
you sat up one night with Major 
Horsley. He talked to you all the 
time and you hardly ever opened 
your mouth. You sat there with 
your eyes wide open and you did 
not answer. It was strange. Then 
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there was that affair of the lizard 
in Zeila bungalow; that, too, was 
strange. 

“Then the pouring away in the 
desert of the good, expensive wine 
the doctor had brought so far in an 
aeroplane; that was unlike you. 
But when, a few nights ago, you 
climbed the kopje alone and called 
in a frenzy to Almighty God—then.. . 
then...’ Words failed him. 

“Go on!” 

“We sent to the padre when we 
heard he was near. No, we never 
told him a word of all this; but 
some of our priests are clever with 
the Devil, and why should this Chris- 
tian man not be the same? He 
came because we said you had dinner 
ready for him.” 

“T had not!” 

** No, but Mahomed told the cook 
to make it ready. We did not tell 
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you because we feared you might 
refuse to see him. And you are really 
better ; we were right.” ; 

“How do you know ?” 

“Last night you sat up with the 
padre after dinner and you woul 
not let him speak. You shouted g 
him, and quarrelled; you did not 
sit glaring at him like you did 4 
Horsley sahib. By God, you both 
got drunk.” 

““And by God I did not get drunk 
nor shout at the padre; I was only 
singing.” 





“And by God a hundred times,” 
said my friendly syce, who ney 
hesitated to tell me the unpalatabl 
truth, “‘I was listening all the tim 
and never once heard you sing.” 

I reflected for a few moments; no, 
the evidence was dead against me, 
and it was wise to let it go at that— 
I was better. 
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A SMART MATE, 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


“Tue smartest mate in the com- 
pany,” the ship’s husband had said 
about Mr Stewart on more than one 
occasion; and that coming from an 
elderly marine superintendent—to use 
the less picturesque modern title— 
who for many years had been breeding 
officers in his own sailing ships, and 
breeding them tough, was indeed praise. 
He might have added that Mr Stewart 
was one of the most loyal of officers, 
and also commented on his wonderful 


love for the full-rigged clipper ship 
Serena. Several seamen had given 
the Serena devoted attention; none 


had loved her as Mr Stewart did. 
It was a love that could give him 
pain at times, as, for instance, when 
brutal stevedores, in hobnailed boots, 
scratched the sacred deck-planks of 
the well-oiled poop, or banged iron 
blocks against varnished teakwood. 
He loathed the loading or discharging 
of cargo because the spectacle of the 
yards cock-billed and awry almost 
made him feel sick; but apart from 
that he was as hard @ case as ever 
sailed the sea—an iron man if ever 
there was one. 

One chilly morning towards the end 
of October the Serena lay in Cherbourg, 
where she had discharged her home- 
ward cargo of nitrate and taken in 
sufficient ballast to keep her upright 
while she was being towed to her next 
loading port, Cardiff. Eight bells 
had just been struck, to the joy of 
five hungry apprentices who, under 
the second mate, had washed down 
the decks fore and aft and were now 
trooping into the half-deck for break- 
fast. Mr Stewart did not share their 
joy; for he had been having high 
words with his captain, a venerable 
gentleman of sixty-seven who had 
been a fine, thrusting shipmaster in 


his time, but was now beyond the 
exhausting job of driving a wind- 
jammer. He had no longer any 
interest in sea-going, and only carried 
on because he had to. An extravagant 
wife, a large family of girls, and 
sundry injudicious investments had 
left him with little to live on but his 
pay. Far from sharing his mate’s 
love for the Serena, he regarded her 
as @ necessary evil which he was 
obliged to command. Having reached 
the stage when he was always looking 
for the line of least resistance, he had 
adopted a policy of laissez-faire which 
often maddened his energetic sub- 
ordinate. It had been the reason for 
the morning’s quarrels, and the grounds 
for dispute had been ballast, runners, 
and colza oil. 

Up till a couple of days before, the 
intention had been that the Serena 
should be towed to Cardiff, but orders 
had come from the owners to sail her 
round. The mate did not object to 
that, for he was never happier than 
when she was under sail; but when 
the captain announced that he was 
not taking any extra ballast, Mr 
Stewart, instantly apprehensive for the 
well-being of his beloved Serena, had 
kicked, and kicked hard. Obviously 
the amount of ballast required while 
she was being towed was not sufficient 
to counteract the pressure of wind on 
canvas set on tall spars. Equally 
certain it was that while a crew of six 
runners, in addition to the apprentices, 
would have been enough for towing, 
it was quite inadequate for sailing. 
The captain did not attempt to argue 
either point ; as a seaman he couldn’t ; 
he merely shrugged his shoulders and 
intimated that he was prepared to 
take the risk, and he did not see why 
his mate should be so caustic about it. 
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The matter of the colza oil could have 
been settled so easily that Mr Stewart 
could have been excused for losing his 
temper over it. The stores for the 
next voyage would be delivered in 
Cardiff ; but ten days earlier the mate 
had sent an indent to the owners, 
countersigned by the captain, asking 
for certain articles which were re- 
quired for immediate use. Among 
them was a five-gallon drum of colza 
oil for the lamps. The other things 
had arrived; through some mistake 
the oil had not, and Mr Stewart was 
urging the captain to send a cable 
about it. He had little more than a 
pint left, and it was foul with sediment. 
The captain refused either to cable 
or to buy oil in Cherbourg. “So long 
as there’s enough for the binnacle 
lamps it’ll be all right,” he said lamely. 
* We’ve sailed without side-lights before 
now.” 

This, though reprehensible, was true ; 
but it had been done in the lovely 
fine weather areas of the trade winds, 
not in the crowded waters of the 
English Channel in October. The 
mate could have gone ashore and 
bought some oil out of his own pocket, 
but his back was up and he decided 
that he would not lower himself to 
such an action. Later he was to feel 
that this was the mistake of his life. 
Half-past eight came and he felt 
hungry. While he waited impatiently 
for the steward to ring the bell for the 
cabin breakfast he heard the rumble 
of wheels, and, looking down on the 
quay, he saw a boy in a conspicuously 
new brass-bound uniform alighting 
from a fiacre, from which, aided by the 
driver, he unloaded a large sea-chest. 

“ Boy !”” Mr Stewart shouted. 

“Sir!” came the reply from the 
half-deck, and two apprentices shot 
out through an open doorway. It did 
not do to keep the mate waiting. 

“The new apprentice is on the 
quay; lend him a hand to get his 
dunnage aboard,” the mate said. 

Very soon the sea-chest, carried by 
two panting boys, appeared at the 
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head of the gangway. It was followed 
by its owner, who was feeling far from 
happy. SBesides the home-sickney 
from which he suffered he was feeling 
an acute sense of deflation; for jp 
spite of his nautical appearance he 
had been the only passenger to be 
seasick on the passage across from 
Southampton. 

““Come up here, boy,” Mr Stewart 
ordered. 

The new apprentice, a well-built 
lad of about sixteen with reddish hair 
and a freckled face, came on tix 





poop. 

“What’s your name?” the mate 
demanded. 

** Samuel Stone, sir.” 

“Where do you hail from ? ” 

** London, sir.” 

“H’m!” the mate growled. He 
preferred his boys to come from Scot- 
land. “All right, Sammy, go into 
the half-deck and have some break. 
fast. Then take off that fancy uniform 
and get into working clothes. | 
suppose you’ve got some.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Right ; Dll expect you to appear 
on deck, ready for work, in an hour's 
time. If you don’t——” 

“TI will, sir,” said Sammy. 

** 'You’d better,” said the mate. 

There was much to do if the Serena 
was to be ready for sea the following 
day, and one thing was to bend more 
sails. With the questionable help of 
four French riggers, whom the mate 
had difficulty in keeping his hands off, 
the second mate and five apprentices 
had already bent the topsails, fore- 
topmast staysail, and spanker—enough 
to steady her and take the strain off 
the tug—but now, owing to the un- 
welcome order to sail to Cardiff, all 
the sails would be required. The 
captain had announced that no mor 
labour was available from the shore; 
to which the mate, instead of protest- 
ing, had replied that it was a damned 
good thing. It would be a heavy job 
for one officer and five boys, but they 
had all been trained aboard the Serena, 
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and that was good enough for Mr 
Stewart. 

Well within the stipulated hour the 
youthful Sammy, clad in very new, 
very stiff dungarees, was following 
the mate about the deck, trying to do 
what he was told. He was feeling 


much happier. The other boys seemed . 


to have accepted him into their 
brotherhood ; and the fact that he 
was actually working aboard a ship 
had restored some of the self-respect 
he had lost while leaning over the rail 
of the cross-channel steamer. Occa- 
sionally, lost in admiration and with 
envious eyes, he craned his neck and 
watched his fellow apprentices per- 
forming wonderful feats a hundred 
and twenty feet above his head. 
Those gay chaps he had chatted with 
as they ate their breakfasts on their 
sea-chests were swinging actively aloft, 
swaying on foot-ropes, sitting astride 


Just after daylight the six men who 
had been engaged for the run round 
to Cardiff were put aboard by a French 
boarding-house master. Three of them 
were French, two were Spaniards ; 
and Mr Stewart, leaning over the 
poop rail and surveying them as they 
came over the gangway, thought he 
had never seen such dehumanised 
creatures. The sixth was a seaman 
called M‘Nulty, from the Gorbals 
district of Glasgow, and, somewhat to 
the mate’s surprise, he was the only 
one who was sober. He actually 
seemed to be a little ashamed of it. 

“Ye see, sir, ma stomach turns at 
the smell o’ that absinthe stuff,” he 
explained to the mate. ‘‘ Ah canna 
get ony farther on it.” 

Mr Stewart told the captain about 
the condition the runners were in, 
but did not protest when ordered to 
single up the mooring ropes. The 
captain knew as well as he did that it 
would take days for the men to sober 
up after the foul stuff they had been 
drinking, so that, dangerously short- 
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yard-arms hauling out head earrings 
and lighting up running gear. They 
seemed to him to be getting on with 
the job in first-class style, as indeed 
they were, and he wondered why such 
smart fellows came under the blister- 
ing lash of the mate’s profane tongue. 
It was six o’clock before they returned 
to the deck, weary and wringing with 
sweat. Even then they were not 
finished, and Joe, the senior appren- 
tice, had an especially irritating job. 
The mate had appointed him lamp- 
trimmer, and, as the Serena was sailing 
early in the morning, had ordered him 
to have the side-lights and binnacle 
lamps put into perfect order. All the 
glasses had to be polished and the 
burners meticulously cleaned—in fact, 
the mate had told him to boil them. 

The oil might be of poor quality, as 
it certainly was short in quantity, but 
it would be given every chance. 


handed though they were, it would be 
better to get to sea. He could then 
destroy any liquor ti2y had brought 
with them, and make sure they got 
no more. He was not surprised to see 
that M‘Nulty was the only one to 
come out of the forecastle when all 
hands were called to unmoor. 

“Will I boot them out of it, sir?” 
asked the burly young second mate 


eagerly. 
“No, mister. It may come to that 
later; but at the moment they’re 


useless,” the mate answered. 

A fresh southerly wind, laden with 
thin rain, was blowing when the tug 
let go after giving the ship an offing 
of five miles. The lower topsails, fore- 
topmast staysail and spanker had been 
set, and the ship was already pro- 
testing that she had not sufficient 
ballast. Even the captain had been 
shaken by the sight of his ship heeling 
over so much with only four sails set 
out of the twenty-four she could carry, 
and he had something else on his 
mind. He, as much as anyone else, 
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was to blame for the five useless men 
in the forecastle, for he had not taken 
the trouble to look for better; and, 
indeed, the British consul in Cherbourg 
had warned him against the villainous 
boarding-house keeper who supplied 
them. 

“Are those runners fit for work 
yet ?”’ he asked. 

“No, sir; they’re dead to the 
world,” the mate replied. 

“‘1’m afraid you'll have a job to get 
the upper tops’ls on her with the 
second mate and the boys.” 

The mate answered drily as he 
shrugged his shoulders, “If you want 
them set Ill get it done, sir,” he said. 

“What do you mean—want them 
set ?” the captain demanded. ‘ We 
can’t make a passage under lower 
tops’ls.” 

Again the mate shrugged his shoul- 
ders and looked significantly at the 
inclination of the almost naked masts. 

“* Oh, it’ll be all right; she’ll stand 
the upper tops’ls,” the old man said. 
*“*T’ll take the wheel myself and that’ll 
give you an extra hand.” 

The Serena was a very square ship, 
and her yards were heavy. Rain fell 
steadily, and the sails were sodden 
and stiff; ropes became swollen, and 
it was difficult to persuade them to 
run through blocks; the halliards for 
hoisting the yards had to be taken to 
a deck capstan one by one. The main 
upper topsail yard was the first to 
crawl aloft, and as the leaches of the 
sail tautened, the weary hands, who 
with aching backs and straining muscles 
were heaving round on the bars, 
could only gain a yard of the rope at 
a time. Finally the mizzen upper 
topsail, the last of the three, was set, 
and the mate ordered the almost 
exhausted hands to clear up the decks. 
By that time the angle of heel was 
such that, in ballast though she was, 
the sea was spirting up through her 
lee scupper-holes. The mate sought 
M‘Nulty, who was just as angry as 
the rest at having to do other men’s 
work. 


**Do you think those rats will have 
any liquor left in the fo’c’sle?” he 
asked. 

““Ah’m sure they wull, sir; an’ 
they’ll no be sober till they finish it,” 
M‘Nulty answered. 


The suns 


ving, in a 


“Pl finish it for them,” tho mate [ky 


‘said grimly. ‘Go into the fo’e’sle 


with the second mate, bring it all out 
and dump it. Just a minute, though— 
will they be any use if we get them 
out? Are they sailors or dock 
wallopers ? ” 

“Oh, they’re sailormen all right, 
Yin o° them’s jist oot o’ jail, where 
he did twa years for manslaughter 
aboard yin o’ they St Malo fishin’ ships 


that use the Newfoundland banks; § 


the ither four hev jist been paid aff 
frae an Eyetalian barque. He’s a rale 
sea lawyer is the jail-bird.” 


“TI feel like doing a spot of man- 


slaughter myself,” the second mate 
said. ‘Come on.” 

The inmates of the forecastle were 
still insensible when the two entered, 
and the expert M‘Nulty had no difii- 
culty in finding the bottles, which 
were consigned to the deep. Later the 
runners complained to Mr Stewart 
that the Gorbals man had found, and 
annexed, other things, but the mate 
was not interested. 

Sunset found the Serena standing to 
the westward, close-hauled on the port 
tack, with the Casquets five miles on 
the beam. The rain had become a 
drizzle and the keepers of the tall 
lighthouse which rises from _ those 
lonely rocks could have seen, through 
their telescopes, the ship trying to heel 
over like a racing yacht in a squall, and 
showing @ vast amount of her bottom 
plating almost down to the turn of 
her bilge. It was not a pleasant 
sight to a seaman this bottom plating ; 
for there was far too great an expanse 
of it showing, and it was covered with 
trailing weeds and barnacles acquired 
on the west coast of South America. 

At eight o’clock the five runners, 
unrepentant and sullen, came out on 
deck and were allotted to their watches. 
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The sunset next day was a wild one, 
riving, in alliance with the barometer, 
sll the gale warnings. The dark-grey 
ky was covered with rugged, hurry- 
ing clouds, and there was a high and 
onfused sea. Captain Burton, again 
he watchful shipmaster, ordered sail 
0 be shortened, and by eight o’clock 
he mate, using both watches, had 
hot her down to the original three 
lower topsails, fore-topmast staysail, 
nd spanker. Though the gale was 
now blowing from west-south-west, 
he Serena was still close-hauled on the 
mort tack; for the captain had given 
Land’s End a wide berth and was 
edging to the westward so as to be in 
la good position to run into the Bristol 

annel when the wind veered still 
more to the west, as he was sure it 
ould. So far, the situation was satis- 
factory ; but Mr Stewart was worried ; 
for the Serena was crossing the track 
of vessels making the English Channel 
from the westward, and was also in 
the way of steamers standing up from 
Finisterre towards St George’s Channel. 
He had the first watch from eight 
o'clock till midnight, and a more 
miserable watch he had seldom kept. 
He was hanging on to the weather rail 
almost abreast of the wheel, with 
Sammy, lashed to the rail with a turn 
of the vang for safety, beside him— 
and Sammy had learned the elementary 
lesson that it does not do to be sick 
over the weather rail. 

Fifteen feet away M‘Nulty, in 
streaming yellow oilskins, was steer- 
ing; and it was well that he was a 
good helmsman ; for the weather was 
now so thick that he could seldom see 





the weather clew of the mizzen lower 
topsail which he was supposed to be 
wing for a guide. The mate could 
just see his wet, glistening face in the 
faint light given by the two binnacle 
lamps. The straining spanker was 
black and sodden, and rain was 
tunning off its bogm and drjpping 
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from every rope. Rain-water was 
flowing across the poop, which was 
sloping like the roof of a house, and 
occasionally the frothing crest of a 
wave loomed up to leeward. Waves 
were beating against the hull to wind- 
ward, but so high was that side out 
of the water that they seldom rose 
to within six feet of the half-round. 
Along by the mizzen rigging the two 
other apprentices of the watch were 
hanging on to belaying-pins, but there 
was no one else in sight. Once Mr 
Stewart left his post, and, holding on 
to the rail as he went, made his way 
to the break of the poop, and then 
down on to the main-deck. He carried 
on forward and reached the forecastle- 
head. He had to lean out over the 
sea to make sure the side-lights were 
burning, and the glare from them was 
so feeble that he cursed them bitterly. 
“The only good thing about it is that 
they wouldn’t be seen a hundred 
yards even if they were burning 
brightly,” he muttered as he went 
along the deck. 

That seemed to be just about the 
extent of the visibility. He got back 
to the poop, satisfied that the gale, 
which was howling dismally through 
the almost naked rigging, showed no 
sign of increasing. The Serena could 
not afford to heel over much further. 
He hung on to the wheel-box for a 
couple of minutes watching M‘Nulty 
steering, and felt thankful that there 
was at least one real sailor in the fore- 
castle. He found Sammy where he 
had Jeft him; arid indeed Sammy, in 
his stiff new oilskins and heavy leather 
sea-boots, was scared to move on the 
slippery deck. The mate settled down 
beside him, and almost immediately 
the apprentice spoke. 

** What was that, sir ?”’ he cried. 

“What was what?” the mate 
demanded sharply. 

“A noise, sir; it was like a factory 
hooter !” 
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** From what direction ? ” 

**From somewhere behind, 
Sammy faltered. 

*““From somewhere behind!” the 


sir,” 


mate mocked. ‘Hullo! I heard it 
then.”’ 
‘*Steamer’s whistle dead astern, 


sir!” the apprentices by the mizzen 
rigging reported simultaneously. 

It was the prolonged blast required 
by the regulations from a steamship 
under way in thick weather, and it was 
repeated a minute or so later. 

“* Joe, bring up the fog-horn,” the 
mate cried to one of the boys. 

The hand fog-trumpet was brought 
up from the locker under the break 
of the poop where it had lain neglected, 
and soon it was pitting its feeble 
rasping notes against the deep re- 
verberations of a large steamer’s 
whistle which appeared to be drawing 
nearer with every blast. Joe was 
blowing two short blasts, the signal 
for a sailing ship close-hauled on the 
port tack. Feeble though it was it 
brought Captain Burton up through 
the companionway, and he took in the 
situation in a moment. He tottered 
aft past M‘Nulty and leaned out over 
the taffrail. 

“Mr Stewart, your stern light is 
out,” he cried querulously to the 
mate. ‘‘ Why is your stern light out?” 

** Because there’s no oil in it, sir,” 
the mate replied blandly. 

“Then get the relieving lamp out 
of the companionway and use that.” 

*“* There’s no oil in that either.” 

“Well, do something; wave a 
binnacle lamp over the stern.” 

A binnacle lamp! Both lamps in 
the binnacle had been alight all the 
time, but, even so, the points of the 
compass could hardly be distinguished. 
The mate whipped out one of the 
lamps. 

““Can you manage without it ?”’ he 
asked M‘Nulty.. 

“IT haven’t seen how her head is 
since I came to the wheel, sir,”’ the 
seaman answered, ‘I’m steerin’ by 


the feel o’ the wind on ma cheek.”’ 
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The second mate took the lamp 
farther aft and dangled it over the 
taffrail. 

“Call all hands,” the captain said, 

“I’ve sent for them, sir,” the mate 
replied. 

The first t2 appear on the poop wer 
the three toys of the watch below; 
then Tom, the apprentice who had 
gone off to raise the alarm, driving 
the three foreigners from the for. 
castle before him. The cook and the 
steward also appeared. 

“Come right aft here, you men,” 
the mate shouted. 
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There was some reluctance; th 
runners seemed to realise that they 
had been invited to the point of the 
greatest danger. Again the approach: 
ing steamer’s whistle bellowed, and 
this time the blast was so powerfil 
that they could feel the vibration. 
Her bearing had never altered ; with 
the inevitability of death she wa 
coming straight at the Serena. 

“Yell at the pitch of your voices, 
the mate shouted. ‘“‘ It doesn’t matte 
what you yell—but yell / ”’ 

A full-throated roar from a doz 
voices might have carried through the 
gale, but from five parched throats 
there came but a feeble cackle. It wa 
followed by the futile rasp of the hom; 
then as the blasts died away a cry of 
horror came from all hands. 

“There she is!” they cried. “ My 
God! she’s into us!” the mat 
shouted. ‘*‘ Hang on, everybody !” 

A great dripping bow, like the eni 
of a high pier, loomed out of the rain 
Above it was a line of lighted ports; 
farther aft red and green side-lights 
with the green one shutting out eval 
as they watched; then a masthead 
light, dimmed and blurred. Under the 
Serena’s counter there seethed ani 
hissed the wash from a_ powerfil 
vessel’s bow wave. She was as clos 


as that. 
“Sailing ship right under th 
bows!” The voice sounded as if it 


came from another world; then fol 
lowed unintelligible shouts from 4 
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high bridge farther aft, and the strident 
jangle of an engine-room telegraph. 
The shearing cutwater had shaved the 
Serena’s stern and was closing on the 
lee quarter. All over the poop men 
were clawing their way up the sloping 
deck, frantically striving to get away 
from that terrifying moving mass to 
leeward. With the bluff of her bow 
the steamer caught the bumpkin, the 
small iron boom projecting from the 
poop, then hit the hull. It was a 
glancing blow; there was no crash ; 
moving at what seemed a terrific 
speed the steamer rasped along the 
side, pressing it out of the water and 
throwing the Serena on to an even 
keel. For a moment, being able to 
stand upright without gripping any- 
thing gave a comforting feeling ; then 
followed the noise of iron plates being 
crunched —a@ noise excruciating to 
shaken nerves—a great splintering of 
wood, and the whanging of severed 
shrouds and backstays. The steamer 
seemed to be enormous; belching out 
black smoke, her funnel, which ap- 
peared to rise out of three tiers of 
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upper decks, towered above the mizzen 
topsail yards. She moved along at 
slackening speed till her bow was 
abreast of the fore-rigging, then she 
sheered away; when her stern came 
past the sailing ship’s poop there was 
a clear lane ®f water between the 
vessels. Two minutes later the dark- 
ness swallowed her. 

Deprived of her moving prop the 
Serena heeled right over to star- 
board again, and gathered headway. 
M‘Nulty, who had never even looked 
over his shoulders while the steamer 
was coming up astern, was still steer- 
ing. Presently from off the starboard 
bow the whistle sounded again. When 
next heard it was abeam, then off the 
quarter; evidently the steamer was 
circling round, searching for her stricken 
victim. Gradually the sound became 
fainter with every blast, then it died 
away altogether. Two days later, 
when she arrived at Liverpool, the 
captain of the liner Procyon from 
China reported that she had sunk a 
large sailing ship about twenty miles 
north-west of the Scillys. 


IV. 


Certainly after such an encounter deck, the shell-plating had been torn 


the Serena should have sunk, but she 
did not, and Mr Stewart had no inten- 
tion of letting her sink if he could 
prevent it. Followed by the second 
mate he dashed down to the main- 
deck to assess the damage. They 
became aware at once, even in the 
darkness, that it was severe. Most of 
the lanyards for setting up the rigging 
of the main and mizzen masts on the 
starboard side had been severed, and 
shrouds and backstays were dangling 
loosely. The two after lifeboats had 
been smashed. In her passage along 
the side the unknown steamer had 
laid a length of the bulwark flat, and 
torn out the stanchions. All this was 
bad enough, but they soon discovered 
something much worse; there was @ 
rent about twelve feet long and a foot 
wide where, close up under the main- 


away from the frames. Mr Stewart 
lay down on the deck from where, 
with the bulwark gone, he could lean 
out over the sea, and both saw and 
felt the gaunt ribs of framework from 
which the plating had been torn. 
Had it been daylight he would have 
seen right into the hold. As he felt 
the broken, jagged edge of the plate 
with his hand a wave rose up over his 
arm, broke over the plate, and ran 
down into the hold. 

*“My God! she’s open to the sea!” 
he cried. ‘‘ We'd better sound the 
well.” 

In the absence of the carpenter, 
paid off in Cherbourg, the second 
mate went to find the sounding-rod, 
while Mr Stewart returned to the 
poop. He found the old man suffering 
@ little from the apathy that is born 

7 
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of tiredness, but he pulled himself 
together and listened with interest. 
The second mate came along, sounding- 
rod in hand, and reported nine inches 
of water in the hold. Nine inches! 
and there had only been three inches 
when they left Cherbourg, and that 
mainly the drainings from the nitrate. 

“We'll have to get her round on 
the other tack and raise that hole 
clear of the sea,” the captain said 
with decision. 

The mate agreed at once. Obvi- 
ously it was the only thing to do, and 
it had to be done promptly; for 
every ton of water that poured into 
the hold would increase the already 
heavy list. Before long the hole 
would go right under water and the 
Serena would fill and sink like a stone. 
But it could not be done at once, as 
the mate pointed out; with most 
of the starboard standing rigging 
damaged, the main and mizzen masts 
were almost without support on that 
side. As soon as the ship was got 
round on the other tack, and she 
heeled over to port, the masts would 
topple over the side. 

“We'll have to rig preventer back- 
stays, sir,” the mate said. 

“Well, for God’s sake let’s get on 
with it,’ cried the captain, now 
thoroughly roused. 

He started forward as if making for 
the main-deck, but the. mate laid a 
kindly hand on his shoulders. 

“I think you should remain up here 
and watch the steering, sir,” Mr 
Stewart said tactfully. ‘‘ M‘Nulty’s a 
good sailor; I’m going to take him 
away from the wheel and put a young 
apprentice there—if you'll keep an 
eye on him.” 

“Very good,” the old man said 


after a pause. ‘‘I would like to take 
the wheel myself, but... mister, 
I’m tired.” 


“That’s all right, sir,” the mate 
said. ‘‘ We’ll manage if you watch 
the steering up here.” 

There was certainly no place for a 
tired old man in the desperate battle 
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that was about to begin on the main. 
deck in the darkness and the rain, 
The mate went down to learn from the 
second that the five runners had taken 
shelter in the forecastle and refused to 
come out. 

** We'll soon fix that, mister,” the 
mate said grimly. “Here, M‘Nulty, 
come along for’ard and help us to get 
those miserable skunks out on deck.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” M’Nulty cried. “T’] 
show ’em some Gorbals touches.” 

They made their way along the 
streaming, sloping deck and in the 
darkness found the second mate, the 
cook, steward, and five apprentices 
watching the open forecastle door like 
terriers watching a rat-hole. 

“Better take iron belaying - pins, 


sir; I ken the way they bastards 
fight,” M‘Nulty warned. ‘“ Ah’m goin’ 
tae use ma boots.” 

“For the last time, you white. 


livered rats, will you come out and 
help to save your miserable lives?” 
the mate shouted. 

Just in time M‘Nulty dragged him 
aside ; for a knife whizzed through the 
open doorway and rattled harmlessly 
on the deck farther aft. 

“Right! in we go!” yelled the 
mate. 

With a cheer men and boys rushed 
the doorway, and for a few minutes 
there was savage fighting in the inky 
darkness. It had to be done by feel— 
and by smell, for every Frenchman 
and Spaniard reeked of stale absinthe. 
One after the other they were thrown 
out of the forecastle and hustled along 
the deck. When they came abreast 
of the damaged bulwark M‘Nulty had 
a fortunate inspiration. Grabbing 
by the scruff of the neck the jail-bird 
from St Malo, who appeared to be the 
leader of the gang, he rushed him down 
the deck and shoved his head over the 
side till it was on a level with the hole. 
The man stopped struggling. 

“* Parbleu! Regardez moi ga!” be 
shrieked in terror. 

His companions leaned out over the 
sea, and a moment later they were 
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clustered round the mate, chattering 
like monkeys and demanding work. 
The trouble now was to direct their 
feverish activity, but the mate soon 
discovered that they were, as M‘Nulty 
had said, real sailormen, and they 
were @ welcome reinforcement in what 
was now @ critical race against time. 
Could they get the temporary repairs 
to the rigging done, and the Serena 
round on to the other tack, before she 
filed and sank? A wild lurch re- 
minded the mate that such a thing 
might happen at any moment, and 
also that there was not a single boat 
ready for lowering. Then he caught 
sight of Sammy, who seemed unable 
to keep his feet, sliding down the 
slope towards the open gap in the 


Tom hurried Sammy forward, got 
the chopper out of the galley, and 
climbed on to the top of the house. 
The night was as dark as the grave, 
even between squalls, and Tom had 
some difficulty in explaining how the 
boat was held down; in fact, he did 
most of it by touch. There were the 
two solid teak skids, extending right 
across the top of the house, on which 
the boat lay in wooden chocks. Hooked 
on to the gunwale of the boat at each 
end were the gripes fitted with short 
pieces of chain. Screwed into the 
skids were ring-bolts. The hemp 
lashings which had to be cut con- 
nected the chains with the bolts on 
the skids. Tom placed one of Sammy’s 
hands on one of the lashings. 

“Now, get on with it; you’ve no 
time to lose,”’ he said. 

“But what’ll happen to the boat 
when I cut them?” Sammy asked 
nervously. 

“Nothing; the chocks will hold 
the boat till the ship sinks ; then it’ll 
float off—and as that may happen at 
any time now, you’d better get hack- 
ing,” Tom said. 

He hastened aft to find that a new 
note was adding a spur to the feverish 
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bulwark. He grabbed the young 
apprentice, just in time. 

““Here, boy; do you know that 
there’s a lifeboat lashed on the star- 
board side of the forward house ?”’ 
he asked. 

“* Yes, sir,” Sammy replied after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“* Well, get up there and cut it adrift. 
Get the cook’s chopper out of the 
galley and hack through the lashings. 
Now, do you understand that ?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“You know the lashings? Hemp 
ropes holding the boat down to tke 
skids. Oh, hell! Tom, go up and 
show him what to do. Get a move on, 
and get back here as quick as the 
Devil will let you.” 


activity. Men could hear the menac- 
ing rush of water across the bottom of 
the hold as the clipper heeled further 
over, and slowly recovered. 

“Go along with the second mate,” 
Mr Stewart snapped. 

Two gangs had been formed. The 
six runners, under the mate, were 
dragging a heavy wire hawser off its 
reel and leading it aft to the mainmast. 
It was to be taken aloft, passed round 
the topmast above the lowermast 
cap, then lowered to the deck again, 
when both parts would be taken to 
the capstan and hove bar taut. Con- 
ditions on the main-deck were bad as 
the men dragged the hawser along it. 
The weather rail was so high out of 
the water that no heavy seas broke on 
board, but spray flew over the rail in 
sheets. When enough of the hawser 
had been flaked down beside the main- 
mast M‘Nulty started aloft with the 
end of it, and other runners took to 
the rigging to help him. M‘Nulty 
passed the wire round the topmast as 
they hauled it up, and the mate, with 
outstretched arms, measured off the 
required amount in fathoms. They 
were clear of the spray up there, but 
rain lashed them, and the jolting was 
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severe. At last the end of the hawser, 
guided by two runners, was lowered 
to the deck, and a spell of capstan 
work followed. 

In the mearitime the second mate 
and his gang had put in some useful 
work converting the main and mizzen 
topsail halliards into topmast back- 
stays. With the main halliards it had 
been comparatively easy; for the 
lower block was on the starboard side 
and gave an easy lead to the capstan. 
With the mizzen it was different ; the 
lower block of the tackle was seated 
in the port waterway, in accordance 
with general practice, where it was 
now useless. It had to be led out to 
starboard, which meant that the 
second mate and his boys had to climb 
to the mizzen cross-trees, haul up the 
great threefold purchase tackle, with 
its two heavy blocks, and send it 
down to leeward of the gaff and 
spanker-boom and all their attendant 
gear. They had just finished that and 
hove the tackle tight, giving the main 
and mizzen topmasts useful supports, 
when the mate pounced on them to man 
the capstan and heave the hawser taut. 

Leaving the second mate to super- 
vise the work, Mr Stewart leant over 
the side to look at the gaping rent in 
the hull. The Serena’s starboard side 
was deeper in the sea, and more water 
was lapping over the edge of the 
damaged plate. So fearful had the 
inclination of the tall masts become 
that occasionally the lower yard-arms 
were dipping in the sea. It was an 
awe-inspiring sight, and the mate’s 
first impulse was to dash up on the 
poop and tell the captain he had 
better wear round on to the other tack 
at once. Then obstinacy came to his 
aid, and he balanced the chances 
coolly. He had always detested leav- 
ing a job unfinished, and now that 
all hands were available he reckoned 
they should be able to rig a temporary 
mizzen backstay within half an hour. 
Surely the Serena would take a little 
longer than that to dip the extra 
nine inches that would give the sea 
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an almost uninterrupted passage into 
the hold. He decided to risk it; jt 
would be better in the long-run. A 
few minutes later M‘Nulty was again 
climbing aloft, making for the mizzen 
lowermast cap with the other end of 
the hawser. 

For the next twenty minutes the 
mate was everywhere; doing the 
work of five men, cheering the faltering 
ones, praising the eager, patting on 
their backs Frenchmen whose necks 
he would sooner have wrung. When 
the hawser was being passed round the 
topmast he was up on the cap, again 
measuring off the fathoms. His 
activity and strength were amazing. 
Once M‘Nulty and the apprentice, 
Joe, met in the rigging, and paused 
for a brief breather. 

“By Jings!” said the sailor from 
the Gorbals, whose somewhat peculiar 
ideas regarding the rights of man in. 
cluded a permanent prejudice against 
‘gentry ’ in general and ships’ mates 
in particular, “‘ that mate o’ oors is 8 
rale sailorman.” 

In the meantime, on top of the 
forward house, a lonely, bewildered 
Sammy, apparently forgotten by all, 
had been trying to carry out the 
instructions he had received. He 
had been chopping away in the dark- 
ness, but every time he felt a lashing 
and aimed a blow at where he thought 
it was, he failed to cut through a 
single strand. The heavy chopper 
had been swinging continuously. It 
rang on the chain of the gripe, or on 
the eyebolt to which the lashing con- 
nected it; or it crashed on the solid 
teakwood skid. Once or twice it even 
hit the boat and splintered it. With 
the heavy lurching, Sammy, astride 
of the skid, had difficulty in keeping 
his seat let alone swing the chopper. 
He tried both ends of the boat, with 
equal lack of success. High up where 
he was, and well forward, he could 
almost look down on the forecastle- 
head and the jib-boom. At times they 
seemed to be taking a dive over 4 
precipice. Down would go the bows, 
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creating a great upheaval of boiling 
foam; down till to Sammy’s fevered 
imagination it seemed impossible that 
she could rise in time to meet the 
huge wall of water towering over her 
weather bow and seemingly threaten- 
ing to overwhelm and capsize her. 
Then up rose her bows, and her jib- 
boom stabbed at the sky; with a 
thud and a shudder she took the great 
sea on the bluff of the bow and almost 
stood still with the force of the blow. 
She seemed to be heeling to a greater 
angle to every sea that came along ; 
then for the first time Sammy heard 
the loose water in the hold. 

He panicked, then went berserk. 
In a blind fury he rained blows with 
the chopper, hitting everything within 
his reach but the vital lashings. He 
slashed and hacked till he could hack 
no more; then, completely exhausted, 
he lay down with his head to wind- 
ward, clung to the skid, and sobbed. 
Sammy was no coward; he had been 
as plucky a scrum half as ever went 
down to the boots of rushing forwards, 
and it was not fear that caused him 
to sob, strange though he was to the 
terrifying conditions. As he lay there 
gasping to recover his breath he 
suffered an agony of remorse. He had 
only been six days on board the ship, 
but they had been spent in the healthy 
atmosphere of the half-deck, and 
already he had learned one of the 
British sailor’s chief characteristics— 
loyalty; loyalty to shipmates who 
must never be let down, no matter 
the cost. And he had let them down ; 
he had failed them the first time he 
had been given a responsible job to 
do; instead of the boat being ready, 
she was still securely held. He 
staggered to his feet for another attack 
on the hemp lashings. 

Suddenly from aft there came to his 
ears the weird noise of a hauling cry. 
Men were pulling on running gear, 
and ropes were whirring through 
blocks. M‘Nulty, a seaman of the old 
school, knew how to sing out on a 
rope; his was a yodelling howl, but 
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there was a peculiar rhythm in it. 
There followed the flapping of canvas ; 
then, above everything, the mate’s 
stentorian shout, “Belay!” The 
working cries were renewed ; this time 
they sounded much nearer; and in 
the first, faint, dismal light of the 
dawn Sammy could see that the great 
yards above his head were swinging. 
The foretopmast staysail, no longer 
drawing, flapped, and the ship came 
nearly upright; they were wearing 
her round and she was running away 
from the wind and sea. Gradually as 
the wind came out on the starboard 
quarter she heeled over to port, and 
there came a perfect pandemonium of 
whirring blocks, thrashing canvas, and 
yodelling cries. 

Though Sammy, watching with in- 
tense interest from the top of the 
house, did not know it, the testing 
time had come; they were about to 
bring the Serena up to the wind cn 
the new tack. The yards were hauled 
as nearly fore and aft as they would 
go; the hands were told to hang on 
for their lives; word was passed to 
the captain on the poop that all was 
ready. Tense, grey-faced, almost 
breathless with anxiety, the two mates 
stood by the starboard main-rigging, 
holding on to belaying-pins. The 
helm was put hard down, and as the 
Serena swept up into the wind the 
waves helped to press her over. 
Hanging on grimly as they felt their 
feet going from under them, the mates 
watched, through the driving spray, 
the great clipper swinging to wind- 
ward with growing velocity. The 
wind came dead abeam and exercised 
a direct leverage on canvas, spars, 
and rigging; @ menacing roar came 
up from the hold where the mass of 
loose water had rushed bodily to lee- 
ward, and the Serena went over with 
@ jolt that shook her fore and aft. 
Over and over she heeled till her lee 
rail was under water; over and still 
over till she seemed to be on her beam- 
ends; still farther over as if she 
meant to go altogether. But it was 
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not about capsizing that the mate 
thought at that moment; it was 
about the masts; would the back- 
stays he had rigged hold them, or 
would they be whipped right out of 
the ship? The wire hawsers were 
vibrating with the strain, threatening 
to tear out of the deck the bitts to 
which they had been made fast. 
Slowly the ship righted, and the lee 
rail, with its long line of belaying-pins 
looking like teeth, rose out of the foam. 
She righted still further, then settled 
herself; she was safely round. The 
list to port was frightening, but it had 
lifted the hole so high out of the sea 
that the highest wave could not reach 
it. No more water could get into the 
hold. Mr Stewart went on to the 
poop, where he found the captain safe, 


It was almost broad daylight, such 
as it was, when Sammy got down 
from the house and painfully made 
his way aft to where battered, storm- 
beaten men were congregated by the 
pumps, just abaft the mainmast. As 
many hands as could conveniently 
man them were heaving round on the 
handles, and two streams of whitish, 
nitrate-stained water were bubbling 
out of the pump wells and running 
down the greasy deck into the port 
waterway. The hands were working 
in reliefs, and on the spare spar to 
windward, just clear of the gap in the 
bulwark, there sat a group of men of 
criminal type, with blackened eyes, 
bloody faces, and tattered clothing. 
They made a repulsive sight as they 
sat there, dangling their legs and 
apathetically watching the appren- 
tices, who had taken the first spell at 
‘the pumps. As the crestfallen Sammy 
made to join his mates of the half-deck, 
the mate noticed him. 

“Well, did you manage to cut the 
lashings ?”” Mr Stewart demanded. 

Sammy hung his head. “ No, sir,” 
he confessed. 

“Good ! we won’t have the trouble 
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but exhausted; he had lashed him. 
self to the wheel-box. The mate cag} 
him loose, led him below, made him 
lie down on his settee, wrapped a 
blanket round him, and returned to 
the deck. 

On top of the forward house Sammy 
was lying on the port side under the 
bilge of the gig. The jolt caused by 
the mass of loose water in the hold 
rushing to leeward caught him w. 
awares ; he was flung off his feet, and 
rolled down the slope until he was 
brought up against the gig and pinned 
under its keel. He managed to work 
himself free, and had struggled on to 
his side, when a voice hailed him. 
“Sammy, come down out of that; 
it’s all hands to the pumps!” Tom 
shouted. 


of securing her again ; and we couldn't 
launch her on this tack, anyhow,” the 
mate said. 

So that was that! Thankfully 
Sammy fell into a place on one of the 
handles alongside Joe. With sounding. 
rod in hand the second mate reported 
that the toilers were getting the better 
of the water in the hold. Quite per- 
ceptibly the list decreased, and a little 
before noon the pumps sucked. About 
the deck there was now a remarkable 
normality. The wind, which had 
gone round to west, moderated slightly. 
The mate set the foresail and fore 
upper topsail, and squared away for 
Lundy Island. He could not trust 
his temporary backstays sufficiently 
to set more sail on the main and 
mizzen. Later he went on top of the 
forward house to see that the boat 
really was secure and to ascertain if 
any damage had been done up there. 
One look was enough; the beautiful, 
varnished teak skids had been chipped, 
hacked, and bashed to a distance of 
five feet from the lifeboat. The mate 
exploded. 

“* Hell’s bells ! ” he yelled. ‘‘ Where's 
that blasted boy ?”’ 
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Slowly the few sails she was carry- 
ing dragged the Serena’s barnacle-and- 
weed-laden hull into the Bristol 
Channel, and late evening found her 
in tow of one of the Jolliffe tugs which 
had been out seeking. Tho captain 
had not appeared on deck since the 
mate took him below. It was Mr 
Stewart, acting as if he were the 
captain, who had bargained with the 
tug’s skipper; and after explaining, 
with an indifference he did not feel, 
that he did not care whether he took 
steam or not as he had a fair wind for 
Cardiff and was just about to set 
more sail, had taken him on at a lower 
figure than the usual one. It was 
not till next morning, when they were 
shortening in the tow-rope before 
entering the lock, that the skipper 
noticed anything peculiar about his 
tow; then he rubbed his eyes. He 
saw the gaping rent in her starboard 
side, and saw, too, that her starboard 
rigging was in such a state that she 
could not carry any more sail. That 
plausible Scotsman had done him in 
the eye. 

The Serena was eight days out from 
Cherbourg when she docked in Cardiff. 
Next morning the captain and the 
two mates went ashore to make the 
necessary depositions about the col- 
lision. The senior apprentice was left 
in charge. When the mate returned, 
just before lunch, he drew a pint 
bottle of colza oil from a capacious 
pocket in his overcoat. 

“Here, Joe,” he said, “get the 
two binnacle lamps cleaned and filled 
with oil. See that they burn brightly, 
then dowse them and lock them away 
in the lamp locker.” 

“I’m sorry, sir; it’s too late; 
they've gone,” Joe answered. 

“Gone!” the mate echoed. 

“Yes, sir; @ man came aboard 
about half an hour ago and took them 
away.” 

“Why did you let him ?” the mate 
stormed. ‘* You were in charge of the 
ship.” 

“He had a letter for the captain— 
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and a dock policeman with him, sir,” 
Joe said. 

“Hell!” the mate cried. ‘“ That 
damned sea lawyer from St Malo has 
spilt the beans ! ” 


Three weeks later Mr Stewart stood 
on the pier and watched his beloved 
clipper pass out of the port—outward 
bound. When clear of the lock the 
tug went ahead and took the strain 
of the hawser; the fine-lined Serena 
gathered way, and Mr Stewart’s eyes 
were misty as he watched her. He 
had been kept behind to give evidence 
at the official inquiry into the collision. 
Captain Burton was not on board 
the Serena either; indeed he never 
sailed again. 

At the inquiry, counsel for the 
Serena maintained that the Procyon 
was travelling at an excessive speed, 
in view of the low visibility, and was 
not keeping a proper look-out. More- 
over, in accordance with the Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
Article 17, she, being a steamship, 
should have kept out of the way of a 
sailing ship; and being an overtaking 
vessel should, by Article 20, have kept 
out of the way of the overtaken ship. 
Counsel for the Procyon maintained 
that the Serena’s navigation lights 
were faulty, and more particularly 
that she did not show a white light 
over the stern as required by Article 11. 
Mr Stewart in evidence admitted 
that the fitted stern light was out, but 
pleaded that an efficient substitute 
had been flashed. 

““A binnacle 
opposing counsel. 

** Yes, sir,” Mr Stewart agreed. 

At the suggestion of one of the 
assessors, a shipmaster with wide 
experience in sail, the binnacle lamp 
was taken out after dark to a 
quiet, dim street outside the docks, 
and lit. While Mr Stewart, with 
whom was the captain of the 
Procyon, held up the lamp, the two 
assessors set off down the street, 
counting their paces as they went. 


lamp?” suggested 
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They had gone approximately thirty 
yards, when they turned and looked 
back ; they had seen enough—of the 
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proceedings, not of the light. The 
Serena was held entirely to blame for 
the collision. 


Vil. 


Mr Stewart did not remain out of a 
job for long. Even while the inquiry 
was still on, a Cardiff firm which 
owned a number of fine tramp steamers 
had its eyes on him. The story of 
how he had bluffed the skipper of the 
tug spread round the port, and his 
whole-hearted loyalty to the Serena 
and her owners had impressed the 
shipping fraternity. Obviously this 
was an officer who would be valuable 
to any tramp company. When 
tempted, Mr Stewart decided to give 
up sail and go into steam; he joined 
one of the company’s vessels as chief 
officer, and within six months he was 
in command. 

Sammy served his four years’ ap- 
prenticeship in the Serena, got his 
second mate’s certificate, and also 
went into steam. He was already an 
officer in the Royal Naval Reserve 
when the first world war came in 
1914, and in October 1917 the destroyer 
he was in was patrolling the entrance 
to the Bristol Channel not far from 
the spot where the collision between 
the Procyon and the Serena had 
occurred. About midnight the wire- 
less operator picked up a@ message 
from a tramp steamer which had been 
torpedoed, and sunk, not far away ; 
and breaking day revealed her two 
boats under sail, making for the 
destroyer. The engines were eased to 


enable the survivors to get aboani, 
Sammy was watching from the bridge, 
and it struck him that the mannerisms 
and features of the man who was 
steering the second boat were familiar, 
Obviously he was the captain of the 
sunken tramp, for he was the last man 
to board the destroyer. A moment 
later the sound of high words floated 
up to the bridge. The tramp’s boats 
were set adrift after the plugs had 
been pulled out, and the destroyer 
went off at full speed. The sub. 
lieutenant came on the bridge. ‘‘ What 
was the trouble along there just now, 
sub ?”’ Sammy asked. 

“Oh, the old man of that tramp 
was raising Cain because we wouldn't 
take his boats aboard,” the sub- 
lieutenant said. 

**He would,” 
know him.” 

After breakfast he went along to 
the cabin which had been placed at 
the tramp captain’s disposal, knocked 
at the door, and entered. The cap- 
tain, in the bunk, raised himself on 
an elbow and gazed at the intruder. 

“You won’t remember me, Captain 
Stewart ?’’ Sammy said. 

“Remember you /” Captain Stewart 
retorted bitterly. ‘I'll never forget 
you! You’re the blasted boy that 
smashed up my lovely teakwood 
skids ! 


Sammy said. “/ 
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